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FOREWORD 



Access to vocatioral education and related services by 
persons of diverse backgrounds and needs calls for interagency 
coordination and cooperation. The need for coordination becomes 
more urgent in times of resource scarcity, when improved 
efficiency of the delivery system is increasingly demanded. The 
record of efforts between vocational education and other agencies 
to better coordinate their activities and share their resources 
is not totally clear. In many cases, it appears that efforts to 
establish closer ties have not been sufficiently guided by 
knowledge of the conditions that have been found to be necessary 
for the success of interagency relations in general. 

The study reported here was conducted to review research on 
interagency relations involving vocational education, to study a 
local vocational agency and some of its linkages, and to deter- 
mine what further research is needed to better understand and 
facilitate mutually advantageous interagency arrangements. An 
analytic framework was drawn from the field of interorganiza- 
tional theory and was used as a guide both in collecting data 
from the field site and in examining the literature. It is hoped 
that the study findings contained in this report will be par- 
ticularly useful for state-level planners and policymakers with 
responsibilities for vocational education and human resource 
development, as well as for researchers. 

The National Center's Evaluation and Policy Division, under 
the direction of N. L. McCaslin, Associate Director, conducted 
the study reported here. Funding was provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion. We are much indebted to administrators and staff of the 
North Central Technical College, Mansfield General Hospital, 
Pioneer Joint Vocational School, and the Mid-Ohio Consortium for 
Industrial Training— all of Mansfield, Ohio — for helping us to 
-understand what makes their linkages mutually beneficial and what 
it takes to keep them viable. We greatly appreciate the contri- 
butions of those who served the project as technical consultants 
and reviewers of the draft report and wish to thank Harold W. 
Beder, Rutgers University; David S. Bushnell, George Mason 
University; Carolyn S. Cates, Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development; Virginia C Clay, Mid-Ohio Consortium 
for Industrial Training; and Warren H. Groff, North Central 
Technical College. We also thank Gale Zahniser of the National 
Center for her review of the draft report. 

Finally, we wish to thank Frank C. Pratzner, the study's 
director; Allen Wiant and Catharine Warmbrod, authors of this 
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report, and Deborah 
revisions that were 



Anthony for typing tVie numerous 
required for the report. 



drafts 



and 



Robert E- Taylor 
Execut ive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Current education and training legislation, research, and 
position papers stress the need for articulation and coordina- 
tion. While there is a general consensus on the need to develop 
more coord ina ted re lat ionsh i ps between vocat ional education and 
related service deliverers, little attention has been given to 
devising systematic interventions, strategies, or techniques to 
bring about this desired end. In general, research studies and 
reports to date have been mainly idiosyncratic; they have not 
employed a common analytic framework, nor are they based on 
organizational theory. To fill this void, this study was under- 
taken to provide a f oundat ion for further research on the rela- 
tionship between vocational education and related service 
deliverers. Specific objectives were (1) to describe the poten- 
tial for creating and sustaining interorganizat ional arrangements 
between vocat ional education agencies and selected related 
service deliverers and (2) to describe current activities and 
relationships that link vocational education and those selected 
other agencies . 

A dyadic perspect ive , in which the re lat ionsh ip between a 
pair of organizations is considered, was used in this study since 
the dyad is the basic unit of analysis. An analytic model of 
interorganizat ional behavior was selected from the theoretical 
literature and used to analyze published reports of interorgan- 
izational relationships (IORs) and then to design and conduct the 
field site study. 

The report is expected to be of value to state-level 
planners and policymakers with responsibilities for vocational 
educat ion and human resource development . Th is document is not 
a "how-to-do- it " guidebook; however, it does present a compre- 
hensive framework for interorgan izat ional relationships that has 
been appl ied to a focal vocat ional-technical educat ion organiza- 
tion and three of its related service providers. The report is 
designed to create awareness and understanding important to both 
researchers and practitioners. It provides a foundation upon 
which further research can be built. 

The basis for the model selected was that proposed by Andrew 
Van de Ven in 1976 to explain "how and why re lat ionsh i ps among 
two or more human service organizations voluntarily emerge, and 
how they function over time" (p. 25). The Van de Ven model was 
modified to include the aspects of structural and procedural 
conflict and to highlight the importance of mutual benefit. 
The modified model consists of four major sets of dimensions: 
situational, structural, process and outcome. Situational 
factors explain why IORs develop . They include resource inter- 
dependence or mutual benefit, commitment to resolve environmental 
needs or realize opportunities, awareness of environmental needs 
and of other agenc ies and the ir re present at ives , and consensus 
on solutions to problems and on the. services and goals of each 
agency. 
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Established ICRs have bo^h structural and procedural 
dimensions. Structural dimensions refer to the administrative 
arrangements established to define the role relationships of 
the members of the IOR. These include formalization (the degree 
to which rules, policies, and procedures govern the relationship 
and contacts), centralization (the locus of decision making), 
complexity (the number of project and task linkages), and con- 
flict (structural incompatibility). 

Process dimensions refer to the flow of activities that 
characterizes the IOR. It is the activities or processes of an 
IOR that indicate whether or not the IOR is functioning. Process 
dimensions include resource flows (units of value transacted 
between agencies), information flows (the intensity and direction 
of written and oral communication), and conflict (procedural 
differences) . 

An IOR may function well in terms of structure and processes 
and still fail if it is not perceived to be worthwhile. Hence 
the model has two outcome dimensions: effectiveness and impact. 
Commitments must be carried out and the members must believe that 
the relationship is worthwhile, equitable, productive, and satis- 
fying. Benefits must exceed costs. Impact is indicated by 
changes in internal operations. 

The field-site study of IORs focused on North Central 
Technical College of Mansfield, Ohio, and its collaborative 
relationships with Mansfield General Hospital, Pioneer Joint 
Vocational School, and the Mid-Ohio Consortium for Industrial 
Training. This site offered examples of linkage between a post- 
secondary vocational-technical service provider and a regional 
medical facility, a secondary vocational school, and an economic 
development consortium. This college was selected as the focal 
organization in the study because of its reputation for active 
outreach to other organizations in the community. One of the 
college's hallmarks is its excellent system for strategic insti- 
tutional planning and one of the college's formal goals deals 
with establishing functional relationships with outside organiza 
tions. Today the college has collaborative relationships with 
over seventy organizations and institutions. 

The application of the theoretical model to the three field 
site dyadic relationships supported the viability and usefulness 
of the model. The model was useful as a tool for understanding 
interorganizational causes and effects in all three cases. No 
important dimensions appeared to be missing, although it is 
suggested that to capture the dynamics of change, a longitudinal 
study would be beneficial. One significant contribution of this 
study is the understanding it provides of relationships between 
vocational education and related service delivery agencies, based 
upon a theoretical model of IORs. 
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A summary of findings and tentative cone 1 us ions follows , 
along with implications for practice and research: 

1. The situational conditions of resource interdepen- 
dence or mutual benef i t , commitment , awareness , and 
consensus are necessary for IORs to develop and be 
sustained. Thus, pol icymakers and agency heads 
should not expect sound IORs on the bas is of good 
intentions or mandates alone. 

2 . State-level agencies can encourage and facilitate 
local-level interorgan izat ional resource sharing 
through various means, such as recognizing and 
supporting the cooperative leadership of institu- 
tional staff, prov id ing f inane ial incent i ves , 

and applying political and public persuasion. 

3. State agencies can also facilitate local cooperation 
by jointly address ing state-level d is incent i ves 
posed by such factors as incompat ible funding 

eye les , report i ng requ irements , and evaluation 
criteria. 

4. Interagency arrangements should be based on mutual 
benefits , the acceptance of which do not require a 
great shift in the locus of power and control. 

5. A systematic national collection of data on voca- 
tional education IORs using a theoretical inter- 
organizational framework for analysis and interpre- 
tation is necessary for more complete understanding 
of such relationships and how to further their 

de ve lopme n t . 

6. Further studies are needed to examine the evolution 
of interorgan izat ional relat ionships involving voca- 
tional education agencies to better understand their 
maturation processes, since IORs exist at various 
levels of intensity and stages of maturity. 

7. Commitment is the single most important requirement 
for IORs, but it is dependent upon potential 
benefits, shared beliefs concerning the solution to 
mutual problems and opportunities, and a high level 
of mutual trust and respect between the principals 
in the relationship. 

B . An organ izat ion cons ider ing an I OR should f i rst 

identify its resource needs and then look to organ i- 
zations with complementary needs as partners. 
Reciprocal benefit is best attained when organiza- 
tions have complementary resource needs. 
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q. Solid linkage develops when all levels and elements 
of the linking organization are able to intermesh 
with little dislocation. If linkage is only at the 
top while the secondary and tertiary levels find it 
difficult to work together, the relationship is not 
likely to continue. 

10. Some conflict is inevitable. Procedures for 
handling and resolving conflicts should be 
established in advance. 

The theoretical interorganizational framework applied to 
vocational education organizations and related service providers 
in this study has been demonstrated to be a useful tool in 
analyzing and understanding interorganizational relationships in 
this milieu. The findings from the application of this framework 
to published IOR reports in the literature and to a field-site 
study involving three dyadic IORs give insight and information to 
others responsible for fostering or implementing such endeavors. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 
Rac kg round and Purpose 



The employment and training community is a complex and 
heterogeneous enterprise including a variety of agents and 
agencies and characterized by overlapping interests, activities, 
and functions. All participants are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need to coordinate and articulate those shared interests, 
functions, and activities in order to guide and aid young and 
adult workers more effectively as they move from education and 
training to employment. Current education and training legis- 
lation, research, and position papers stress the need for 
articulation and coordination. The National Society for the 
Study of Education, for example, has recently stated that 

problems of coordination exist along many dimensions. 
One line of fragmentation cuts across levels of govern- 
ment, with very loose coupling between federal, state, 
and local organizations. . . . Other lines of fracture 
cut across types of schools. . . . along management 
lines. . . . and along curricular lines. Whether 
interorganizat ional agreements are able to mend these 
various splits is questionable, but most policy-makers 
agree that the effective development of vocational 
skills in both young and adult members of our society 
cannot succeed through the lone efforts of the public 
schools . The very nature of the task requ ires the 
cooperative efforts of employers, unions, government, 
education, and other community-based organizations, 
each performing what it does best. The requirement is 
especially salient in the face of scarce resources and 
an attitude among legislators that waste and inefficien- 
cy exist in publicly supported programs at all levels. 
(Silberman 1982, p. 278)* 

However, wh i le there is a general consensus on the need to 
deve lop more coord ina ted relationships between vocationa] educa- 
tion and related service deliverers, only modest attention has 
yet been paid to devising systematic, powerful interventions, 
strategies, or techniques to bring about this desired end. Thus, 
while many authors have reported instances of cooperation and 
coordination between vocational education and other agencies, 
this body of reporting has been of limited value as research be- 
cause of the idiosyncratic nature of each case reported and the 
difficulty of relating findings to differing circumstances. In 
general, these reports have employed neither a common analytic 
framework nor one that is based on organizational theory. 



*Copyright 1982 by the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Reprinted by permission. 
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This document is not a "how-to-do-it" guidebook; however, it 
does present a comprehensive framework for interorganizational 
relationships that has been tested with a focal vocational- 
technical organization and three of its related service provid- 
ers The report is designed to create awareness and under- 
standing important both to researchers and practitioners. It 
provides a foundation upon which further research can be built. 

Interorganizational Analysis Framework 

Research activity in interorganizational relations (IORs) 
has arisen chiefly as an extension of the interest of management 
scientists in organizational behavior. Much of the research 
undertaken has been performed in the context of the delivery of 
social services by semiautonomous public agencies, the objective 
being to improve services to clients and to reduce redundancy 
and inefficiency. 

Primarily during the 1960s, prominent sociologists contri- 
buted insights to the understanding of interorganizational 
behavior that became benchmarks for subsequent inquiry. These 
investigators included such well-known names as Levine and White 
U96l" Litwak and Hylton ( 1962), Guetzkow ( 1966), and Aiken and 
Haqe (1968). By the end of the decade, the variety of approaches 
already taken called for synthesis as well as explication 
Marrett-s (1971) well-received synthesis attempted "to define and 
provide measurable indicators of dimensions along which inter- 
organizational relations may be studied and to propose the likely 
associations among the dimensions" (p. 83). Marrett also 
organized, categorized, and related previous conceptual contribu- 
tions to the field of IOR. Research interest in IORs continued 
durinq the 1970s, and included efforts to define an overall, 
systematic framework for interoganizational ana lys is . Van de Ven 
reviewed the state of the art of such frameworks in 1974, and 
included the "relational dimensions" of Marrett (Van de Ven, 
Emmet t, and Koenig 1974). In 1976, Van de Ven published an 
article in which he proposed a model "for explaining how and why 
relationships among two or more human service organizations 
voluntarily emerge, and how they function over time (p. 25). 
The model was subsequently tested using data collected in a 
larqe-scale sfcady of early childhood organizations in local Texas 
communities. The author stated that the dimensions of the model 
"represent a synthesis of the concepts frequently exam jnedin 
interoganizational studies" (Van de Ven, Walker, and Listen 1979, 
p. 23). 

Description of the Basic Model 

A description of the Van de Ven model follows, with brief 
definitions of each of its dimensions. The model consists of 
four major sets of dimensions: 
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~» Situational 
o Structural 
o Process 
o Outcome 

Situational factors explain why IORs develop. Included are 
the following: 

o Resource dependence — an agency's need for external 
resources and/or other agencies in its environment 

o Commitment to an external problem or opportunity -- 

perce ived dedica t ion to resolve envi ronmental problems 
or realize opportunities 

° Awa reness — knowledge of environmental needs, problems, 
or oppor tuni t ies ; knowledge of other agenc ies 1 
goals and services; personal acquaintance of 
agency representatives 

o Consensus — -ag reement among agencies on solutions to 

environmental needs or problems and services and goals 
of each 

Either resource dependence or commitment to an external 
problem/opportunity is required for an IOR to occur. In the 
former situation (resource dependence model), the stimulus for a 
IOR arises from within the organization; in the latter (system 
change model), it comes from without (infusion of money from a 
resource-granting agency, redistribution of resource allocation 
channels, or other external intervention). In some situations, 
both elements are present. In any case, however, awareness and 
consensus (as def ined above ) should also be present. Another 
situational element, domain similarity, is not a requirement, 
as are the other situational factors, but is regarded as an 
indicator of the kinds of agencies likely to become joined in 
IORs. Domain similarity is defined in terms of the sameness of 
the goals, services, staff skills, and clients of the agencies. 
Domain similarity may either help or hinder the development of 
TORs, depending on other factors. 

Once established, IORs generally have both structural 
and procedura 1 dimens ions . Structural dimens ions refer to 
the administrative arrangements established to define the role 
relationships of the members in an IOR. Structural dimensions 
include the following: 

o Forma lization — the degree to wh ich ru les , pol ic ies , 
and procedures govern both the inter agency agree- 
ment and contracts 
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o 



Central izat ion - -the locus of decision making; the 
degree cf inclusive or concerted decision making by 
member agency representat i ves 



o Co mplex it y —number of differentiated elements , 

Agencies , projects, tasks) that must be contended 
with and integrated in order for the IOR to function; 
for dyadic relations, this reduces to "mult iplexi ty" 
(the number of linkages connecting the two agencies) 

Process dimensions refer to the flow of activities that 
characterize the IOR. Structural arrangements should lead to 
such activities, but sometimes they do not. Hence it is not the 
structural dimensions but the activities or processes of an IOR 
that indicate whether or not the IOR is functioning. Process 
dimensions include the following: 

o Resource f lows — un i ts of value transacted between 
agencies (e.g., money, facilities, materials, 
customer/client referrals, technical staff services) 

o Inf ormat ion flows — communication, whether written or 
oral, formal or informal 

Resource flows and information flows have both intensity and 
direct ion . 

Finally, an IOR may function well in terms of its structure 
and processes and still fail if it is not perceived to be 
worthwhile. Hence the model has two outcome dimensions: 

o Ef f ect iveness of the relat ion ship — the extent to 
which the members carry out their commit ments and 
believe that their relationships are worthwhile , 
equitable, productive, and satisfying. 

o Impact — the extent to which the member organizations 
are perceived to change or affect the internal opera 
tions of another. 

Modifications to the Basic Model 

Although Van de Ven's is basically an eclectic model, there 
has been some criticism of it on the grounds that it fails to 
give adequate recognition to the element of conflict in IORs. 
Th is "procoordinat ion perspective" is discussed by Rogers and 
Whetten (1982) in part as follows: 

. . . the field as a whole has been dominated by 
a structural-functional orientation inherited from 
sociology. This has directed the attention of 
researchers to study such quest ions as : How can we 
increase coord ination and cooperat ion? How can we 
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eliminate conflict? How can we promote a consensus 
regarding the domai ns of the respective organiza- 
tions? This inclination is typified by Van de Ven 
et a 1 . . . . 

This view of an interorganizational system 
assumes that organizations voluntarily elect to 
form a union to accomplish a mutually preferred 
objective, one that is unattainable through the 
independent actions of the members . Consequently 
members make consensual decisions through discussion 
and persuasion regarding the internal division of 
responsibilities within the emerging system. The 
resulting functionally derived interdependencies 
serve organ izat ions as the basis for resource 
exchanges that are intended to produce the maximum 
benefit for the system as a whole. 

This perspective pays little attention to 
issues of coercion, force, bargaining, conflict of 
interests, and dissension among members of the 
system. Instead these are treated as temporary 
aberrations created by simple disagreements and 
misunderstandings. ... 

Our society as a whole places a strong emphasis 
on compatibility, consensus, and unity. Therefore, 
research in this area may simply reflect the broader 
societal values. It is very difficult to study a 
socially undesirable phenomenon. Therefore it may 
be that researchers have simply followed the path 
of least resistance and studied coordination and 
consensus since they are highly valued, rather than 
pursuing the more risky alternative of trying to 
collect data on the presence, determinants, and value 
of conflict, (pp. 98-100)* 

Molnar and Rogers (1979), in a study of conflict, found 
siqnificant correlation between interdependence and structural 
conflict and between structural and operating conflict. Struc- 
tural conflicts are »:hose that occur over the "basic identities 
and responsibilities that define a relationship, and reflect an 
inability to establish or maintain the basic rules that govern 
the relationship. . . . Operating conflicts reflect the continual 
process of mutual adjustment between interacting organizations 1 ' 
(p. 408). Given these definitions, it appears that structural 
and operating conflict can be added to the basic model as struc- 
tural and procedural d imens ions , respect ive ly . 



*Copyright 1982 by the University of Iowa Press. Reprinted by 
permiss ion . 
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Unlike the procoord inat ion view of Van de Ven and others, 
Benson (1975) has offered a paradigm for studying lORs based on 
a view of society in which organizations compete for power and 
resources. Renson hypothesized that a stable ICR is character- 
ized by four dimensions in balance. These dimensions are domain 
consensus, ideological consensus, positive evaluation, and work 
coordination. Three of these four dimensions are contained in 
the Van de Ven model in one form or another. The concept of 
positive evaluation, however, while not totally lacking in the 
Van de Ven model, has a much weaker counterpart. Benson's 
positive evaluation, or mutual respect, is "the judgment by 
workers in one organization of the value of the work of another 
organization" (p. 235). This seems to go well beyond awareness, 
which is the most closely related concept of the Van de Ven 
model. Cases may be cited where awareness existed but the IOR 
was inhibited owing to lack of mutual evaluation. Hence it may 
be appropriate to think of awareness as a continuum, the high end 
of which is mutual evaluation. 

We have also modified the definition of the situational 
factor termed resource dependence because of its unilateral 
connotation. Unilateral dependence results in loss of power and 
control, which is something that organizations resist (Benson 
1975). Prospects of mutual benefit (or reciprocal resource 
dependence) are more attractive and less threatening because they 
have greater potential for retention of autonomy and maintenance 
of the current locus of decision making. The concept of mutual 
benefit is supported by the resource exchange theory of Levine 
and White (1961) . 

The model used to guide this study is summarized in figure 
1, with abbreviated definitions of each of its elements. 



Study Focus and Methodology 

The general approach taken in this study was to use the 
interorganizat ional model to analyze reported cases of coordina- 
tion and ,to study IORs at a local field site. 

The field study was intended to be conducted in the central 
Ohio area. In examining the dyadic interorganizat ional relation- 
ships between vocational education and related service providers 
in the central Ohio area, we were not able to identify ongoing 
relationships of significance to study between vocational educa- 
tion and private trade and vocational technical schools or 
between vocational education and rehabilitation agencies. How- 
ever, closely related to these, we found an example of a dyadic 
relationship between a vocational education institution and a 
major medical facility used extensively as a clinical site for 
training, and another between post secondary and secondary voca- 
tional education institutions. A third dyadic relationship 
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SITUATIONAL FACTORS 

1. Resource Interdependence/Mutual Benefit 

Mutual need for external resources 

Complementary need for other agencies in the environment 

2. Commitment 

rnmmitmpnt to resolve environmental needs or realize opportunities 

3. Awareness/Mutuality 

Knowledge of environmental needs/problems/opportunities 
Knowledge of services and goals of other agencies 
Personal acquaintance of agency representatives 
Mutually positive evaluation 

4. Consensus 

Agreement on solutions to environmental needs/problems 
Aareement on services and clients 
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STRUCTURAL DIMENSIONS 

1. Formalization 

Agreements 
Contacts 

2 Centralization 

Locus of decision-making 

3. Complexity 

Number of project and task linkages 

4. Conflict 

Structural incompatibility 


PROCESS DIMENSIONS 

1. Resource Flows 

Intensity 
Reciprocity 

2. Information Flows 

Intensity 
Reciprocity 

3. Conflict 

Procedural differences 




OUTCOME DIMENSIONS 

1 effectiveness 

Extent agencies carry out commitments and believe relationships are 
worthwhile, equitable, productive, and satisfying 

2 Impact 




FIGURE 1. Cause* and characteristic! of Interorganizallonal relations 
(adapted from Van de Ven 1976) 
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examined was that of vocational education and an economic 
development organization. The relationships in these three dyads 
form the basis of the field-site study. 

interview protocol for use in collecting data at the 
field site was constructed based upon the dimensions of the 
analysis framework depicted in figure 1. Interviews with key 
administrative and supervisory personnel were carried out over a 
two-day period. In some cases, additional follow-up information 
was obtained by telephone. (The form of the interview protocols, 
as well as a summary of the data collected for each of the three 
dyads, is contained in appendix A.) The field study of a local 
IOR was originally planned to supplement information obtainable 
from the literature and to provide verification of the conceptual 
ceptual model. Owing to the sparsity of findings in the litera- 
ture, the importance of. the local study for this report was 
greatly increased. As a result, it forms a major part of this 
report, with published findings and insights interspersed to aid 
in interpretation. 

A number of databases were searched for reported instances 
of interorganizat ional coordination involving vocational educa- 
tion. These databases included the Educational Resources Infor- 
mation Center (ERIC), the National Technical Information Service 
(NTIS) , and Dissertation Abstracts. Special attention was given 
to information relevant to the types of dyads represented at the 
field site. As previously indicated, however, very few instances 
were found in which the concepts of i nterorgan i zat iona 1 theory 
were employed to examine or explain a reported relationship. A 
substantial number of arrangements between vocational education 
and CETA have been reported, but this relationship was not 
selected as one of the three dyadic relationships to be studied 
because of changes in national training policy, as exemplified by 
the Job Training Partnership Act, and the new interorganizational 
roles envisioned therein. 

Two major sources of descriptive information found in the 
literature are cited frequently throughout this report because of 
their relevance to the field study and to the interorganizational 
concepts that undergird the entire report. One of these is a 
study of secondary and post secondary arrangements in vocational 
education jointly sponsored by the American Association of Junior 
and Community Colleges (AACJC) and the American Vocational 
Association (AVA) and conducted in 1976-78. Nominations of 



*This study has been reported as a whole and in part in several 
places . Two references are cited in this support . One of these 
is the project director's final report (Bushnell 1978); the other 
consists of a collection of conference papers by Bushnell, 
Fedderson and Loch , Nugent , Smith , and Eddy , on var ious 1 i nkages 
or aspects of the study (Bushnell et al. 1977). 
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exemplary relationships were initially solicited from state 
directors of vocational education and community colleges. From 
the 203 nominations received, a sample of 22 was drawn for 
in-depth study and five of these met the study's criteria of 
successful articulation. These fiv.-j cases involve the following 
principal institutions and major characteristics: 

1 Ke Hogg Community College and Calhoun Area Voca - 
tional Center of Rattle Creek, Michigan — Calhoun was 
established as a result of strong local effort that 
emphasized coordination with the already existing 
community college. 

2 . Fulton-Montgomery Community College (Johnstown, 
New York) and the Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES) of Hamilton-Fulton and Montgomery 
Counties — This relationship illustrates the incre- 
mental growth of institutional capacity resulting 
from a gradual increase in mutual trust and 
interde pendency. 

3 . williamsport Area Communi ry College ( Wi 1 1 iamsport , 
Pennsylvania) and its linkages with seventeen high 
sc hools in ten rural counties —These linkages are 
well established, and WACC has a history of 
exemplary community service. 

4. Bellevue Community College (Bellevue, Washington) 
and it s cooperation with ten public school d is- 
t ricts", two vocational-technical institutes, and 
three community colleges — BCC was established in 
1967 . A project to achieve curriculum articulation 
which was init iated' with strong local leadership and 
state support, is described. 

5. Milwaukee Area Technical College and its numerous 
linkages with s econdary and postse condary educa- 
tional insti t utions and other training programs - - 
MATC represents a very large and mature institution 
with a history of linkages encouraged by clear 
policy directions and linkage arrangements at the 
state level. 

Another study freguently cited in this report is described by its 
authors as an ecological study, concerned with explaining and 
analyzing the adult occupational education delivery system as 
a whole (Beder and Darkenwald 1979). Data for the first part of 
the s'-udy were obtained from an intensive analysis of the roles 
of and relationships between institutional providers of adult 
occupational education in four New Jersey counties. Findings 
from this local study were then tested and augmented by a 
national survey of state-level decision makers concerned directly 
with adult occupational education. 
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Organization of this Report 



The preceding introduction has presented the purposes 
of the study and given a brief definition and explanation of 
the analytical framework that was employed. In the following 
chapter f the dimensions of this framework are used in the 
analysis of interorganizat ional relationships at a field site 
and to explain and illustrate the field site findings from 
similar in terorgan i za t iona 1 relationships reported in the litera- 
ture. 

Concludi ng implications for practice and research are pre- 
sented in the final chapter f as well as observations concerning 
the use f u Iness of the framework . 
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IT. APPLICATION OF THE IOR FRAMEWORK 



Description of Dyads 



The field-site study of interorgani zat iona 1 relationships 
focused on North Central Technical College in Mansfield, Ohio, 
and its collaborative relationships with Mansfield General 
Hospital, Pioneer Joint Vocational School, and the Mid-Ohio 
Consortium for Industrial Training. This provided a study of 
linkage between a postsecondary vocational-technical service 
provider and a secondary vocational school, a regional medical 
facility, and an economic deve lopment consort ium with emphas is 
on training. 



Focal Organization: North Central 
Technical College (NCTC) 

North Central Technical College was selected as the focal 
organization in this study because of its reputation for active 
outreach to other organizations in the community. One of the 
College's hallmarks is its excellent system for strategic insti- 
tutional planning. This system puts emphasis on the external 
environment of the institution, and one of the college's goals is 
to establish functional relationships with outside organizations. 
Today the college has collaborative relationships with over 
seventy organizations and institutions. 

The college was formed in 1961 and in 1968 became one of the 
state-assisted two-year colleges under the Ohio Board of Regents. 
It received seven years of accreditation from the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools in 1980. 

The college is d ire c ted by a board of trustees consist ing of 
nine persons, three of whom are appointed by the governor and six 
of whom are elected by school boards representing the service 
district of Ashland, Crawford, and Richland Counties. NCTC shares 
a campus with the Ohio State University at Mansfield. 

NCTC 1 s stated purposes include providing programs and 
courses that serve the educational needs of the community and to 
offer associate degree and certificate programs that meet various 
job requirements. Other purposes stress the development of 
agreements with other educational and community organizations. 
The college provides opportunities for lifelong learning, as well 
as a public education resource in the training of technicians for 
business and industry. 



Mansfield General Hospital and 
North Central Technical College 

Of great educational importance to NCTC are its cooperative 
relationships with Mansfield General Hospital (MGH). It is at 
Mansfield General Hospital that students in four technologies at 
NCTC receive their clinical training. This is also of great 
importance to the hospital , which is dependent upon the college 
as a source of well-trained personnel. As the major medical 
facility in north-Central Ohio, the hospital plays a significant 
health care role in that area. 

For over eighty years, Mansfield General Hospital has been 
serving a six-county area (with a current population of over 
250,000). It is a 408-bed medical center and is still growing. 
In a typical year, nearly 20,000 persons are admitted, 35,000 
persons treated in emergency rooms, 7,500 operations performed, 
and 1,500 babies born. In addition, 800,000 laboratory tests are 
made annually and 65,000 X-ray examinations carried out. 

All of this provides a fine clinical setting for health care 
training. The college uses MGH for clinical experience for two 
nursing programs, even though the hospital has its own three-year 
nursing program. NCTC needed MGH as a clinical training facility 
for its associate degree nursing program and initiated the 
request to MGH. The hospital was interested because it had a 
much lower turnover of NCTC-trained nurses than of those trained 
elsewhere. The first clinical training area established was 
pediatrics; the other clinical areas for training were soon 
added. The second program, licensed practical nursing, was taken 
over by the college from another organization in 1978, and NCTC 
continued to use MGH as the clinical facility for this program. 

The respiratory therapy program began at the college in 
1978. This is a one-year (four-quarter) certificate program. 
The program uses four clinical sites, Mansfield General Hospital 
being by far the largest. The head of the program serves as the 
clinical instructor at MGH, and there are other instructors for 
the clinical sites in Ashland, Ohio, and in Marion, Ohio. The 
respiratory therapy program takes in twenty-five students 
annually and about 60 percent of those graduate. Seventy-five 
percent of the respiratory therapy staff members at MGH are 
graduates of the NCTC program. 

The radiological technology program was an MGH-based pro- 
gran that was transferred to the college in 1971. It is now a 
two-year associate degree program. There are two radiological 
technologists on the staff at the college. MGH pays the salary 
of one of these, although this person i s an employee of the 
college. The American Society of Radiological Technologists 
requires a minimum of 2,400 hours of clinical instruction as a 
minimum, and limits the number of students in the program to 
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nine first-year students and nine second-year students. There 
are twenty-three registered radiological technologists on the 
staff at MGH. By providing the clinical experience, the hospital 
is able to select the best of the graduates as employees. 

All four of the programs described are covered by formal 
written agreements between North Central Technical College and 
Mansfield General Hospital. Such written agreements are required 
by certifying agencies and reviewed annually. 

Sharing of facilities , equipment , and personnel requires a 
close working relationship between the two institutions. Strong 
respect and high regard for the leadership and staff in both 
organizations were expressed by all parties. This close working 
relationship at many levels and in many areas between the two 
organizations has produced a strong overall relationship. 



Pioneer Joint Vocational School and 
North Central Technical College 

North Central Technical College and Pioneer Joint Vocational 
School (JVS) have established a good and growing articulated 
relat ionsh ip . 

Pioneer JVS serves a five-county area, providing vocational 
skill training for eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. It 
attracts a student body of l r 250 students from the fourteen high 
schools in the district. This is approximately 33 percent of all 
available junior and senior students. 

Pioneer JVS offers thirty- four vocat iona 1 programs . The 
students enrolled in these programs encompass a range of abil- 
ities r with 10 percent requiring Individual Educational Plans. 
Nearly 7 percent of the graduates go on for further training, 
primarily in two-year colleges. 

Regularly enrolled students of high schools within the 
Pioneer Joint Vocational District are eligible to attend Pioneer 
JVS if they have achieved proper grade rank and are in good 
standing at their parent school. Students participating in 
Pioneer's vocat ional education program graduate from their home 
community high school. They are eligible to participate in their 
parent school's athletic and extracurricular activities even 
though they spend their entire day at Pioneer JVS • Students 
attending Pioneer spend three hours a day in laboratory or shop 
experience in their elected vocational area plus one and one-half 
hours a day in related work in science and mathematics. The 
rest of the school day is spent in academic subjects required for 
high school graduation. Successful graduates of these programs 
have the opportunity to further their education at North Central 
Technical College. The JVS and the college have established 
articulated agreements to facilitate that process. 
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The only possible area for competition between the two 
schools is in adult education offerings. Pioneer JVS has an 
adult evening education program providing semester courses in 
job training programs, small business management, farm busines 
planning and analysis, adult basic education, and general 
courses. Other than the adult education program at Pioneer JVS, 
Pioneer and North Central Technical College serve different age 
groups and a different clientele. Their basic purpose in working 
together is to serve the educational needs of traditional age 
students as they move from one level to the next and to facilit- 
ate and encourage that process . 

The Ohio Board of Regents stimulated articulation in 1977 
and in 1978 by conducting meetings tc encourage such linkages. 
The philosophical basis for linkage was incorporated in NCTC's 
strategic plan for functional relationships. Agencies with which 
the college should establish articulated, coordinated efforts 
were identified and strategies for achieving these linkages were 
developed. In 1980 NCTC followed the model established by the 
Dallas County Community College District for articulation between 
its colleges and high schools. Articulation in this model is 
based on achieved competencies by students, and college credit is 
given for high school courses when students demonstrated that 
they have acquired the competencies necessary in college courses. 

The program for college credit at NCTC for high school 
courses is called the Advanced Standing Program. It is designed 
to reduce the possibility of high school graduates duplicating 
course content during their college experience when they have 
already developed the required competency. Competencies that 
are required in several beginning college courses are outlined on 
an evaluation score card. As a high school student demonstrates 
proficiency in each of the competencies, his or her high school 
teacher signs the card. After all the competencies have been 
met, the high school student or graduate can apply for advanced 
standing. To receive credit, the student must apply for 
admiss ion . 

A total of fifteen hours of advanced credit may be received 
if a high school student receives an A in data processing and the 
high school teacher has signed off on the required competencies, 
A student who receives a B or C may take a proficiency examina- 
tion? if he or she meets the standard set by the program, credit 
will be granted. A fee is charged for taking proficiency exams. 

Thus, there are two main ways for students at Pioneer Joint 
Vocational School to receive academic credit at NCTC for work 
taken at the JVS. They may either demonstrate their competency 
and achieve the required grade at the JVS or pass a proficiency 
examination administered by the college. Advanced standing re- 
quires extensive involvement of the high school teachers to sign 
off on the competencies. 
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The Mid-Ohio Consortium serves the area of Richland, 
Crawford, Ashland, Knox, western Holmes, and eastern Morrow 
counties. The active participants in the consortium are the 
Bucyrus Chamber of Commerce, the Richland Economic Development 
Corporation, the Ashland Chamber of Commerce, Pioneer Joint 
Vocational School, the Ashland-West Holmes Joint Vocational 
School, Madison Local Schools, Mansfield City Schools, North 
Central Technical College, The Ohio State University-Mansfield, 
and industry representatives from each community. 

Companies must invest in capital equipment and/or create new 
jobs to be eligible for funds from M~ie consortium. There are 
also limited funds available under restrictive criteria to help 
retain industry. 

The president of North Central Technical College was 
involved in forming the consortium and has continued to support 
it. Among other things, the college provides an office and 
secretarial help for the consortium executive director. The 
college is represented on all three consortium standing com- 
mittees: executive committee, advisory committee, and training 
committee . Pioneer Joint Vocat ional School is the fiscal agent 
for the consortium. 

The college has been engaged in funded training endeavors 
through the consortium. It is currently involved in providing 
training in electronics for the Fisher Body Company. Also, 
company-sponsored training has occurred with no consortium 
dollars involved. 

The consortium also has been very helpful in facilitating 
communication and other activities that go beyond the regular 
consortium objective and functions among the vocational training 
service providers . 



Analysis of Institutional Relationships 

An analytical framework for the study of the IORs, which 
were the subjects of this research, was presented in chapter 1. 
The framework was used to collect data on the Mansfield, Ohio, 
study sites and to analyze similar IORs reported in the 
literature. It is also used in the following sections to report 
and explain the findings from the site studies and literature 
review. 

Situat ional Factors 

As indicated in the preceding chapter, certain situational 
conditions are necessary in order for IORs to develop. These 
conditions have been defined and referred to as resource inter- 
dependency/mutual benefit, commitment, awareness, and consensus. 
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Tn the following paragraphs, the presence or absence of these 
situational factors is discussed for the cases studied. 

Resource interdependence . This factor deals with organiza- 
tions 1 needs to share one anothers resources or to gain access to 
external resources that become available as a result of coopera- 
tion, in order to accomplish their respective goals. Resource 
interdependence, or mutual benefit, is one of the basic reasons 
that IORs occur. 

Arrangements between educational and health care insti- 
tutions to provide clinical experience for students have been 
common for many years, but a clear understanding of them is still 
being sought. In the 1960s, a five-year project was conducted in 
the state of New York that resulted in the publication of a guide 
to assist college personnel in selecting appropriate educational 
settings for nursing students. Yet, fifteen years later, the 
director of that project observed that "the use of health service 
agencies. ... as clinical laboratories has been one of the most 
difficult educational arrangements confronting health related 
programs offered by community colleges" (Kinsinger 1979, p. 19). 

Among the relationships involved in the three dyads studied, 
the dependence of North Central Technical College on Mansfield 
General Hospital was the most apparent. As the major medical 
facility in north-central Ohio, MGH is essential to the college 
in providing clinical experience in several of its health tech- 
nologies. For instance, MGH is the only place in the area where 
NCTC nursing students can get clinical experience in pediatrics. 
The clinical experiences at MGH provide h igh-qual ity ^ instruc- 
tional situations in both scope and depth. In addition to pro- 
viding clinical experience to NCTC students in health techno- 
logies, the hospital also provides advice to the college in 
developing and changing technical programs, sets standards of 
performance, funds a full-time radiological instructor, and 
furnishes clinical equipment and teaching tools. 

Mansfield General Hospital is also very dependent upon the 
college for a continuing supply of well-qualified personnel. 
The majority of MGH nurses are graduates of the college, as are 
the staff members in radiology and in respiratory therapy. The 
college-hospital IOR enables the hospital to hire the "pick of 
the crop." As the MGH president stated, "Quality patientcare 
requires quality personnel ." This relationship is financially 
beneficial to both NCTC a^.d MGH and helps both organizations 
achieve their goals. 

In discussing a particularly successful instance of an IOR 
involving a hospital and community college, Tworek (1977) con- 
cluded that "the mutual sharing of resources in an articulated, 
inter-institutional process offers one solution to the current 
problems of austerity budgets and reduction of potential funding 
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for the development and operation of health related programs" (p. 
1441. And Kinsinger (L979), in a review of the history of an 
educational-health care TOR, stressed the importance of resource 
exchange to these relations by noting that "with few exceptions, 
the arrangement has depended on ar. assumed quid pro quo" (p. 19) # 

Thus, even though interorganizat ional arrangements between 
education and health care institutions have been in existence 
for many years, mutual benefit remains the key. Tworek cites 
a number of reasons that a typical arrangement is mutually 
beneficial. The hospital (I) has the expertise to provide the 
medical supervision of the clinical instruction and (2) has 
access to funding support not available to a community college. 
The community college (1) has the competency to provide general 
studies, science, and other required courses — in consultation 
with the hospital — (2) has the authority to award an associate 
degree and give other educational opportunities to students, and 
(3) has its own funding sources not available to the hospital. 
Other potential benefits to the hospital are given by Kinsinger: 

Collecting students in a clinical setting stimulate a 
learning atmosphere that results in better patient 
service, and the procedure a student performs for a 
patient as a learning experience sometimes is in lieu of 
that service performed by a paid staff member. Also, 
an agency that has helped train a student often has the 
first opportunity for hiring the graduate, (p. 19) 

In summary, it seems probable that resource interdependence 
and mutual benefit are the most power explanatory variables for a 
successful education-health care IOR. Such relations are prime 
examples of how cooperative education should work. 

The relationship between NCTC and Pioneer Joint Vocational 
School reveals a lesser degree of resource interdependence, al- 
though each helps the other achieve its goals of better serving 
the needs of students. The articulation agreement enables stu- 
dents from Pioneer JVS to receive academic credit at NCTC for the 
achievement of competencies they developed at the JVS. The arti- 
culated relationship translates the philosophical commitment of 
the College into operational goals and provides an incentive to 
the JVS students. Roth institutions benefit from the information 
exchange that occurs between their two faculties. Faculty mem- 
bers of each institution contribute time and maintain communica- 
tion with one another serving on each other's advisory commit- 
tees . 

A study focusing on TORs in adult vocational education, in 
which secondary-postsecondary linkages were prominent, summarized 
its findings as follows: 
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In conclusion, the relationships among providers of 
adult vocational education seem to be characterized by 
neither widespread cooperation nor overt competition. 
Rather the term that seems to best portray these rela- 
ships is indifference. By indifference we mean that 
although the various providers are well aware of each 
other, they tend to go their own separate ways in pro- 
gramming neither; conflicting nor cooperating with each 
other in any substantial degree. (Beder and Darkenwald 
1979, p. 144) 



The importance of: resource interdependence to lORs was 
another strongly emphasized finding of Beder and Darkenwald 
( 1979) : 

As we have stressed repeatedly, articulation does not 
take place simply because it is the good or sensible 
thing to do. Meetings and conferences, regulations and 
exhortations are not enough to bring about change, 
(p. 160) 

A significant increase in coordination and cooperation 
among public institutions cannot be expected in the 
absence of tangible incentives .... Institutions 
cooperate with one-another only on the basis of a quid 
pro quo. Fach must stand to gain significant benefits 
from the re la t ionship . ( p . 159) 

At least two of the five exemplary cases described in the AACJC/ 
AVA -joint study (Bushnell 197R) appear to be explainable, to 
a great extent, on the basis of their resource interdependen- 
ces. One case involved the Wi 1 1 iamsport Area Community College, 
in Wi 11 iamsport , Pennsylvania. This college has been serving a 
ten-county rural area for many years, and its linkage with the 
school districts of this area to provide secondary level voca- 
tional education is of long standing. The seventeen high schools 
in the area benefit by being able to offer a transferable and 
more diversified program to their vocational students at a lower 
cost. (Per-student cost is 20 percent below the state average). 
The college, in turn, has been able to offer an expanded program 
due to the high rate of utilization of its facilities ( Fedderson 
and Loch 1977). 

Anotner case that seems to be firmly based on resource 
i nterdependenc ies involves two agencies in Johnstown, New York. 
Like Wi I i. iamsport, Johnstown is a rather sparsely populated 
rural community with below-average per capita income. Neither 
the Fulton Montgomery Community College (FMCC) nor the Board of 
Cooperative education Services (BOCKS) in Johnstown has had 
bountiful resources at its disposal. Beginning very modestly in 
1964, they have prog ress iv ley entered into a succession of 
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arrangements to share equipment, facilities, funding, and staff 
expertise (Smith 1977). 

Resource scarcity seems to be the chief explanation for the 
two cases cited above. Reder and Darkenwald (1979) referred to 
resource scarcity as a motivating force behind TORs, but they did 
not find it to be a salient factor in community college-voca- 
tional school relationships in New Jersey, where their study was 
concentrated. They observed that 

under conditions such as resource sufficiency. ... it 
is not surprizing that there is some resistance to 
linkage formation and articulation between the community 
college and the vocational school, (p. 31) 

It is important to note , however , that the promise of 
additional resources in a situation of resource scarcity is not 
a condition sufficient to produce linkage. Lindsay, Queeney and 
Smutz (1981) have cited a number of authors to show that IORs 
involve substantial costs that may include decreased autonomy 
and heavy resource commitments. In a study of local vocational 
education agencies in Illinois, McCormick et al. (19R0) found 
that a lack of resources (time, money, staff, etc.) were cited in 
44 percent of the responses to the question "What do you think 
are the factors that inhibit articulation efforts in your 
institution?" Indeed, this was the single largest categorical 
response to the question. Thus, the prospect of gaining access 
to additional resources by entering into an IOR rnust be weighed 
against the costs that will be incurred. Even established IORs 
may not endure if once favorable cost-benefit relations shift and 
become unfavorable. 

The resource interdependence between NCTC and the Mid-Ohio 
consortium is not the same, but both feel strongly that by 
working together they can best serve an external environment need 
and meet; a common goal. That goal is to contribute to the 
economic development and stability of north-central Ohio through 
the training and retraining of workers for industry. The consor- 
tium feels a strong resource dependence on the college, for as 
the consortium director said, "the consortium is nothing without 
its members." Although the college receives funds for some 
industry training through the consortium, it is not dependent 
upon the consortium for its economic well-being. In addition, 
the col lege receives good public relations and benefits from 
the establishment of communication links between the college 
and industry. The consort i urn rece ives from NCTC an office, 
secretarial help and other support services, and technical 
training and retraining services for area companies. 

The exchange of resources and services helps both parties 
address their goals and better contribute to their service areas. 




Commi tment . This factor refers to the extent of dedication 
to making the I OR successful. There usually is a strong 
correlation between the amount of resource interdependence and 
the degree of commitment. 

At the project field site studied in north-central Ohio, 
the key individuals in each involved organization expressed high 
dedication to making the interorganizat iona 1 relationship work. 
The top officers of each organization are the ones that are 
instrumental in fostering and actuating that commi tment . As was 
expressed by the administrators at Mansfield General Hospital, 
commitment and cooper a t ion must start at the top and then go 
down. Some of the visible elements of that dedication are the 
written agreements between NCTC and MGH, as well as the written 
document describing the articulated credit arrangement between 
the college and Pioneer JVS. Other tangible evidence of dedi- 
cation includes time that appropriate personnel spend in opera- 
tionalizing that commitment, the hospital's funding of a radio- 
logical technology instructor, the office and support services 
provided to the Mid-Ohio consortium by the college, and the funds 
from the Consortium to NCTC for training industry workers. 

Just because there is a strong mutual benefit rationale for 
an interorganizat ional relationship, development of the IOR will 
not necessarily follow effortlessly. A statement approved by 
the American Hospital Association in 1967 (Kahler et al. 1967) 
reminded hospitals of their responsibilities, including the 
following: 

Collaboration with another institution in an educational 
program implies a relationship in which both institu- 
tions constantly seek to improve and strengthen the pro- 
gram. The hospital has the responsibility of promoting 
acceptance of the program by the hospital's professional 
and administrative staffs and fostering coordinated 
relationships between the school and the various depart- 
ments of the hospi ta 1 concerned with the program, 
(p. 50) 

Commitment is a situat iona 1 variable necessary for a 
successful IOR regardless of whether the stimulus for the IOR is 
internal (resource interdependence ) or external (system change ) . 

The survey by McCormick et al. (1980) of local-level voca- 
tional education agencies in Illinois found that attitudinal 
factors constituted the second most frequently reported of eleven 
inhibitors of articulation efforts. Provincialism or terri- 
torialism and Staff indifference were named among these negative 
attitudes. Attitudinal inhibitors accounted for 26 percent of 
all responses. 
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The importance of resource interdependency in explaining 
successful IORs has already been discussed and several examples 
have been cited of relationships which were predominantly the 
result of such i nterdependenc ies . Cases are also reported in 
which external forces seem to have been more influential than 
internal resource interdependence. Three of the five exemplary 
cases described in the AACJC/AVA joint study appear to be of this 
nature . 

One case in which external influences were vital involved 
Kellogg Community College (KCC) and Calhoun Area Vocational 
Center (CAVA) of Battle Creek, Michigan (Bushnell 1978). The 
cooperative arrangement between these two schools resulted from 
concerted community action — action that was encouraged at the 
state level by department of education policy on articulation. 
With community prompting, KCC began a feasibility study for an 
area vocational service in 1962. The resulting report was termed 
a "blueprint for cooperation." It recommended services to be 
provided, clients to be served, and the advisory and policy 
structure for the new school. CAVA opened in 1970. The two 
schools then jointly proposed and received state funding for a 
curriculum articulation project. The two schools demonstrate the 
effects of their linkage through shared facilities, equipment and 
staff, articulated curriculum, and coordinated guidance, ^ 
counseling, and planning. The community continues to maintain a 
substantial involvement in policy setting through both advisory 
and program planning committees. 

A second case reported by the AACJC/AVA joint study was that 
of Rellevue Community College (BCC), of Bellevue, Washington, and 
a network of associated school districts, vocational-technical 
institutes, and community colleges (Eddy 1977). These institu- 
tions have been members of the state-funded Northeast Vocational 
Advisory Council (NEVAC). With the encouragement of the 
Washington Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion (WCLA), NEVAC undertook the task of developing a curriculum 
articulation model. Bellevue Community College took a leadership 
role in this effort. 

A third case cited by the AACJC/AVA joint study concerns the 
Milwaukee Area Technical College (MATC) and its numerous IORs 
(Nugent, 1977). This immense institution is the largest of its 
kind in the nation (73,000 full- and part-time students, four 
separate campuses, and 185 programs) and its linkages with other 
agencies and programs are numerous and diverse. This appears to 
be due, in large measure, to the state system of governance, in 
which the state Superintendent of Schools, the president of the 
University of Wisconsin's Board of Regents, and the president of 
the state Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education (VTAE) 
Board, all sit on the state boards that govern vocational, 
technical, and higher education in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin 
system of governance has resulted-; in rationalization of goals and 
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programs and a pervasive climate of cooperation. Thus, the de- 
pendence upon MATC of other institutions (twenty-one high schools 
and a number of colleges and training agencies were mentioned) 
appears to be the result of state-level commitments to overall 
needs and to decision-making structures and processes that in- 
volve linkage and are concerned with reduction of duplication at 
the highest levels. 

The three cases of cooperation cited above appear to share a 
common theme. Encouragement and incentives from without seem to 
account for the emergence and development of each IOR, to a far 
greater extent than internal concerns for resources. These 
external influences were of various forms, including strong 
grass-roots community involvement in planning and decision 
making, state funding for local joint councils and articulation 
projects, state-level governance systems in which articulation 
occurs at the highest levels, and state-level policy calling for 
the rationalization of goals and programs. This is not to say 
that the local-level participants in each IOR did not also 
receive a benefit, believed to be at least as great as the cost. 
As suggested by Beder and Darkenwald in their study of New Jersey 
adult education agencies, 

It has become common for county, state and federal 
agencies to mandate cooperation. . . . Although such 
mandated cooperation may provide for communication that 
would not otherwise exist, our data suggest that genuine 
and last ing cooperat ive ef forts seldom develop through 
mandate. As previously noted, sound cooperative rela- 
tionships are bu i It on the pragma t ic f oundat ion of net 
benefit to all parties concerned . 

Awareness. The knowledge of environmental needs, problems, 
or opportunities, knowledge of another agency's goals and ser- 
vices, and the personal acquaintance of agency representatives 
constitute awareness. Awareness by the different agencies of one 
another appears to be the absolute minimum condition before an 
IOR is even conceivable. Before significant development of IOR is 
possible, a deepening of interpersonal relationships and develop- 
ment of mutual respect and trust between the relating agencies' 
"boundary personnel" appear to be necessary, as well. Benson 
(1975) refers to this as positive evaluation, which he defines as 
"the judgment by workers in one organization of the value of the 
work of another organization." 

Key persons in all the organizations involved in the field- 
site study were very knowledgeable of the other organization in 
the dyadic relationship. This knowledge extends to the need for 
work ing together , the opportunities for joint endeavors , and the 
capabilities, services, and goals of the other organization. In 
addition to knowing about the other organization, the linking 
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agents in the organizations were well acquainted with each other. 
There has been an administrative emphasis on getting faculty and 
staff members in each organization acquainted with their counter- 
parts in the other organization. For instance, at NCTC and 
Pioneer JVS, the admissions people and the counselors knew each 
other well and the faculty members in the corresponding depart- 
ments were in the process of becoming better acquainted. 

A relationship of confidence and trust clearly existed be- 
tween persons at the college and the hospital. At the JVS and 
NCTC, confidence and trust were particularly strong between stu- 
dent personnel counterparts and between the faculties of the two 
data processing programs. The consortium executive director had 
the full confidence of the consortium board (which included the 
NCTC president) and the confidence of the faculty appeared to be 
growing the more they were involved in consortium activities. 

The importance of mutual respect to the education-health 
care IOR is shown by the American Hospital Association's "State- 
ment on Role and Responsibilities of the Hospital in Providing 
Clinical Facilities for a Collaborative Educational Program in 
the Health Field," in the following words: 

By the very fact that it permits another educational 
institution to use its facilities, the hospital gives 
assurance to the public and to the students that it has 
appraised and endorsed the quality of the overall 
educational program. (Kahler et al. 1967, p, 50) 

Empirical support for the importance of pos it i ve eva lua t ion is 
also offered by a recent study of community hospital-medical 
school affiliation agreements (Murphy 1980), in which it was 
found that interpersonal relations between chairpersons of paral- 
lel departments of hospitals and schools that existed when the 
affiliation developed were positively related to the levels and 
intensities of the existing medical education programs in the 
respect i ve hosp i ta 1 departments. 

Involvement in a meaningful IOR frequently involves some 
loss of autonomy, a risk that will not be taken without consider- 
able assurance that the other party can and will perform as ex- 
pected. Williamsport Area Community College (WACO one of the 
five AACJC/AVA cases, discussed previously, is one example of an 
institution that enjoys the confidence and respect of its commun- 
ity. This is attributed to its responsiveness to local training 
needs over the many years of its operation. WACC continues to 
maintain contact with its various publics through a number of 
committees that are both advisory and policy-making. In addition 
to these structured contacts, informal contacts are considered 
essential to the success of WACC's linkages. Fedderson and Loch 
(1977) stress the importance of "the continual effort of faculty 
and administrators to create interpersonal relationships with the 



. # . I^nrlors of local school systems, business, and other 
secondary and pos tsecondary institutions 11 (p. 14). It cannot bo 
assumed that institutions in close physical proximity are there- 
fore "aware" of one another in any meaningful sense, Beder and 
Darkenwald's study in New Jersey provides some good examples of 
this, 

r 

Consensus . The analytic model of IORs employed in this 
study considers consensus to consist of two aspects: ideological 
and doma i n . Ideolog ica 1 consensus is de fined as agreement among 
agencies regarding the nature of the tasks they confront and the 
appropriate approaches to those tasks. Domain consensus is de- 
fined as agreement between agencies as to the appropriate role 
and scope of each. These two aspects of consensus appear to be 
highly important to the establishment of an IOR, 

Tt is difficult for agencies that have differing beliefs and 
values concerning the solution to problems that confront them to 
cooperate in a very mean i ngf ul way . The explanation of much of 
the less than wholehearted col la bora t ion between vocat ional 
education and CETA agencies may be traced to this. Cooperation 
and collaboration between agencies with conflicting notions aboct 
how best to attack training problems could be expected to be dif- 
ficulty and the kind of mutual respect discussed under the head- 
ing of "awareness" difficult to establish. 

Domain consensus is also a very powerful concept in under- 
standing why and how successful IORs emerge and are maintained. 
An agency's domain is the range of activities it claims for it- 
self as its particular arena of operations (Levine and White 
1961). Conflict arises when other agencies dispute the claim. 
The domains of two agencies may either be complementary or com- 
petitive as they seek to obtain the resources they need from 
their environments . 

The consensus factor is a very interesting one as applied to 
the organizations in the project's field-site study, for the 
responses vary considerably. The dyad with the strongest and 
richest relationship also seeded to have the greatest diversity 
of responses. North Central Technical College and Mansfield 
General Hospital both stated that their goals are different but 
compatible. The hospital exists to provide patient care, while 
NCTC exists to provide educational services. .The written agree- 
ment is very helpful because it clearly spells out the responsi- 
bilities of each. However, as the representatives of MGH said, 
"There are always things to work out." This is probably true 
because of the depth and extent of their daily interaction, 
involving so many people. 

While the missions of each organization are different, both 
are interested in developing high-quality health care personnel. 
Continuing health education is also a goal of the hospital that 
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fits in well with those of the college. Both organizations feel 
strong commitment to the community. Although their clients are 
very different (students, as compared to patients), these client 
groups come from the broad spectrum of persons in the community . 
Also, both the college and the hospital are nonprofit agencies 
and they both report to external authorities ( accreditation 
agencies) . 

Thus, the good working relationship between NCTC and MGH 
appears to be due to the resource interdependence, commitment, 
and good personal relationships between the two, which enables 
them to work out amicably and satisfactorily solutions to needs 
or problems. This is further enhanced by a high degree of simi- 
larity in the competencies and skills of the staff members of the 
two organizations. (Both must be competent practitioners as well 
as teachers.) Also, many of the NCTC health technology instruc- 
tors are former MGH employees. 

There is typically no problem of domain conflict in 
education-health care IORs, since the two organizations provide 
very different services as their primary functions. However, 
healthy IORs also depend on ideological consensus. The American 
Hospital Association's statement on roles and responsibilities 
recognizes this: 

Prior to making a decision on whether or not to 
make clinical facilities available for educational 
purposes, hospital authorities have the responsi- 
bility to review the philosophy underlying the 
other institution's objectives, its consequent 
goals , and the broad educational policies estab- 
lished to achieve these goals. On these matters 
the hospital must be in basic agreement with the 
school , since it will share the responsibility for 
ensuring an education program of acceptable 
standards. (Kahler et al. 1967, p. 50, emphasis 
added ) 

In the dyadic relationship between North Central Technical 
College and Pioneer JVS , all parties gave a medium to high rank- 
ing to consensus or agreement. They stated that there was strong 
agreement or. the needs to be served and that .they were working 
out the process. They felt the goals of their organizations to 
be very compatible, since all are engaged in preparing people for 
employment. The goals of their working together are being oper- 
ationalized at the department or vocational-technical program 
level. They have achieved the most articulation in the data 
processing program area, and other program areas are implementing 
the same kind of articulated arrangement. Written documents 
specifying the agreement and the process have been very helpful. 
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This articulation is facilitated by the fact that there is a 
high degree of similarity in that both are educational institu- 
tions. Major distinctions are those of level and focus. Con- 
flict is reduced and agreement is enhanced because there is 
considerable difference in their clients, even though in both 
cases they are students. Pioneer JVS has students without a high 
school diploma , usually of high school age, while the average age 
of students at NCTC is twenty-eight. Thus, there are commonali- 
ties in goals and domain that foster agreement, with few areas 
for conflict. 

For linkages among vocational education agencies, Beder and 
Darkenwald ( 1979 ) observed that 

1 ink age relat ions hips between provider institutions 
with similar educational missions are more likely 
to be fewer and /or to have restrict ions associated 
with the exchange agreement. (p. 29) 

The results of their national survey of state department person- 
nel responsible for adult education showed that domain conflict 
had a "statistically significant impact on coordination and 
cooperation among providers of adult occupational education" (p. 
156). They concluded that the greatest potential for linkage is 
between agencies having complementary goals and resource needs. 

The AACJC/AVA case studies provide at least two examples of 
compl imen tary doma ins in seconda ry-post secondary relationships. 
The relationship between Calhoun Area Vocational Center (CAVA) 
and Kellogg Community College (Battle Creek) was designed so as 
to avoid domain conflict (Bushnell 1978). That is, before CAVA 
was developed, strong community interests took action to ensure 
that the two schools would jointly function in such an articu- 
lated fashion that the best interests of the community would be 
served. The domains of the two institutions are by design dif- 
ferentiated but articulated. 

The relationship between the Williamsport Area Community 
College and the many high schools it serves offers another ex- 
ample of differentiated domains which serve the public interest 
well (Fedderson and Loch 1977) . Even though this relationship 
evolved over a longer period of time and was perhaps the result 
of less direct community intervention, the results with respect 
to domain consensus appear to be similar to those at Battle 
Creek . 

There is a high degree of consensus between NCTC and the 
M id-Oh io Consort ium for Industrial Training. The consortium 
executive director believes that much of this may be due to the 
fact that she comes to this pos it ion from higher education. A 
high level of agreement exists between the NCTC president and the 
consortium executive director; at the faculty level consensus is 



less, probably because the degree of involvement at the faculty 
level is less. The process of deciding which of the vocational- 
technical service providers is to deliver the training for a 
certain company when state funds are provided is coord inated ^ by 
the consortium executive director. The company's specifications 
for training are discussed with the consortium training committee 
and executive committee. It is ascertained which of the consor- 
tium members are able to provide the specified training. The 
company then selects the institution it believes can best meet 
its training needs. This process reduces conflict and hurt 
feelings . 

The leaders of the two organizations believe that their 
organizational services are different, but complementary. This 
facilitates agreement. The consortium provides a consulting 
service and some state funds for training, while the college 
sells further and continuing education. On the whole, the 
clients of the two agencies are different in that the college's 
primary clients are students while the consortium' s ^ primary 
clients are companies. A potential source of conflict is that 
NCTC's continuing education division also serves companies 
directly. Although this is only an auxiliary function of the 
college, differences still have to be resolved. 

Again, mutual commitment and needing each other to address 
a common purpose are the driving forces making this dyadic rela- 
tionship work. 



Structural Dime ns ions 

Whereas the situational factors of the model explain the 
emergence of an interorganizat ional relationship, the ^ model's 
structural and process dimensions describe the essential and 
differentiating aspects of the relationship. Administrative 
arrangements established to define the role relationships of the 
members of an IOR are an inherent part of the structural dimen- 
sions. The structural dimensions include th& formal character- 
istics of the IOR (formalization), the locus of decis ion making 
(centralization), and the complexity of the arrangement in terms 
of the number of agencies, projects, and tasks that are involved. 

Formal izat ion . Formalization refers to the degree to which 
rules, policies, and procedures govern both the agreements be- 
tween the parties and their contacts. Written agreements are a 
common aspect of IOR formalization. So are advisory and policy- 
making structures, often included in the written agreements. 

Each of the three dyadic interorganizat?' onal relationships 
in the field-site study is characterized by a written agreement 
or document. NCTC and Mansfield General Hospital have the most 
detailed and extensive agreement. Such an agreement is required 
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, r.ili"^ tor *-ach institution. The college 

„ . t .. ; p » i *j *t it\ .agreement for oach program that uses the 

.j ;t v : •] imioi! '.rairtirxj site. Theso were finalized fol- 
v : r : ;| s/'i'i'v ii>ns !»'fwi»«>n the two organizations. The responsi- 
^.. t ,< • p.*rt y ire clearly specif ipd. Rach year the 

v ; r .M^r.'.t .if jointly reviewed and updated. 

■:♦•.»- •nM.'ti .1 jre«*n**nt b»»twoen MCI'C and Pioneer Joint Voca- 
i , , j '.-.1 i rv>t is formal; it is more a document identify- 

) ' w J'iomM'r TVS students can receive academic credit at NCTC 
♦ , ^*.»r.p ( Mt»a;:i<'s ^.iincd in high school courses and what students 

< *«-i(0, f . r ... m-« k 1 in do for credit to be awarded. 

f ..vj«:r! constitution of the Mid-Ohio Consortium serves 
, i',. .j ;M'f"»«*nt r>i*twf»*n the Consortium as an entity and its 
,.-», » # «,.] ,rj»s for operation and cooperation are included 

♦ » , ? iti]! i»,n, These gu id*? lines are important to smooth 



s.' . - ( * i ••:«-') ? i ♦ i v « * s of t hi- organizations in all three dyads said 
. • ,« , : » .,,„,,;», t »!•••/ h.wi- formal written agreements, their contacts 
. . t . niiy irif.^r-til. Mri«»f meetings and phone conversations 

i . ? j f .Mf,. .,f Hie business at hand. Usually, appropriate 

: ,, : > ; . mm,. | in each organization resolve the problem or 

.. " , . . », r f..-i-d # ,i!f Lou'ih policy questions are handled at adminis- 

.i ir«M-!Tu.nt r , between the parties to an [OR are the 
, . .. i: ,i, .!»•••• 'if formalization. Written agreements have 
! t , t , v , f rel.it j on'; between educational and health care 

l-., f.if m.my y.irs . A guide to such relations, published in 

• f "fir/i-r-*. i t y of the State of New York 1966) contains a 
|,. t » f ,» , rh<- |<*fi7 statement of the American Hospital 

i i» '> n f w i mlr-, ,md respond i bi I i ties (Kahler et al. 1967) 
. . \ * t •• • j • >i.i» i tf.rm.il eontraet or agreement be established and 

,,!• i..f..-s i Nil shotild be included. Atkins ( 1979) has more 
f( . ,,.,«>.. ,• -,.t f - j t h.tt Vlinical agreements will become increas- 
.o;:, -w- i»rp »r* mi to -dura t i nna 1 institutions as iegal ques- 

! .itid •wrofiorn i <: pressures on clinical facilities 

. .,i # .,: Jf . i. iin-r-.iv**" (p, 1). Atkins presents both legal and 
..i,.;.*] .t r . jiif-i- f » t I'»r .» form.i] agreement. These arguments in- 
;i V p,,. -i'l'eig iMi«!'ir semcnt s of the AMA Council of Medical Rdu- 
, N.-iii«.'.il Af.-crofli t ing Agency for Clinical Laboratory 

p< r M ,ifi>1 f * »r agreements and for specific responsi- 

! i i j i i« - w i t i , i f i * h* >•><• ,ig r**eme n t s . 

WriM.-i .i.jf .•.m'i.mii v, or contracts, usually signify a degree 
, lf l!y ; M n-|.it inn-ship (Klonglan et al. 1976). Thus, it 

M , ( , tU(Jt ,,n, , !h. f < ill nf tin? eases selected by the AAC.7C/AVA 
,. lflf ~i in- . -h.ir.iri '-r i /••*! fjy written agreements. Formaliza- 

• - t n , ,f / .[iM/t^. iii.i y include |)rovisionfi for program advisory com- 

g.-f.i'i.i! i1/ivMry commit t.-r-i, liaison committees, and ex- 
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The literature on agreements involving vocational education 
deliverers identifies two purposes for agreements. The first of 
these is the more obvious, which is to establish as clearly as 
possible the terms of the agreement so as to avoid unnecessary 
misunderstanding and conflict later on, A second^ explanat ion 
mentioned by Beder and Darkenwald (1979, p. 75), may be to fore- 
stall a perceived encroachment by one agency on the domain of the 
other • 

Centralization . The dimension of centralization is con- 
cerned with the locus of power, influence, and decision making. 
The participants in all three dyads said that most decisions are 
reached mutually. In looking at who exerts the most influence in 
reaching those decisions, however, some distinctions were made. 
In the relationships between HCTC and Mansfield General Hospi- 
tal, the influence varies on a program-by-program basis. In the 
hospital environment, NCTC lacks the power of status but has the 
power of information. The good reputation of NCTC graduates en- 
ables the college to exert more influence. The amount of influ- 
ence depends of the type of problem under discussion, NCTC has 
more influence on educational decisions and MGH more influence on 
clinical decisions. 

Although decisions are reached mutually in the dyadic rela- 
tionship between NCTC and Pioneer Joint Vocational School, it was 
believed by both parties that the college has more influence. 
This is because the college is the receiving institution, both of 
the requests for advanced status and of the students matriculat- 
ing there from the JVS . 

In the working relationship between the college and the 
Mid-Ohio Consortium, the consortium executive director thought 
there was strong influence with the NCTC ■ president and lower 
influence with faculty members. The college president believed 
that decisions were reached through a participative management 
approach . 

In these three dyads, it appears that the organization that 
has more at stake in the relationship also has the greatest 
influence in reaching mutual decisions. 

The case studies provided by the AACJC/AVA joint study re- 
ferred to previously seem to provide examples of several types. 
Even though decision making appears to be shared in all of the 
cases described, the Milwaukee Area Technical College, the 
Williamsport Area Community College, and the Bellevue Community 
College seem clearly to be examples of institutions that hold 
dominant positions in their respective IORs. In Battle Creek, 
the focus of authority appeared to remain in the community, some- 
what external to the two institutions involved in the IOR, and in 
the remaining case (Johnstown, New York) the reported information 
gives no clear indication of a consistent locus of influence. 
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Complexity . Complexity is the number of differential ele- 
ments, e.g., agencies, projects, tasks — that must be dealt with 
and integrated in order for the IOR to function. Tn a dyadic 
relationship, complexity basically means the number of linkages 
between the two organizations or the number of functions or sub- 
units involved. 

In identifying these linkages, the college and the hospital 
had the greatest number and the greatest variety of linkages of 
the three dyads. The major linkages were through the four tech- 
nical programs conducted by the college using MGH as the clinical 
site: associate degree nursing, licensed practical nursing, 
radiological technology, and respiratory therapy technology. 
Other linkages are joint continuing education programs, NCTC 
staff on MGH committees, MGH staff on NCTC program advisory com- 
mittees, MGH serving as a site for field trips of other NCTC pro- 
grams , hospital professionals speaking in some NCTC classes, and 
joint involvement in the Richland County Health Planning Develop- 
ment Council. 

NCTC and Pioneer Joint Vocational School also had a variety 
of linkages. The most important linkages are those between de- 
partments in the two institutions developing and maintaining 
articulation agreements. Such agreements also require linkages 
at the administrative level and between student services units. 
Other linkages between these two institutions involve develop- 
mental courses in chemistry and algebra, financial aid workshops, 
advisory committees, Career Day, College Night, special presenta- 
tions in classes, and the Mid-Ohio Consortium for Industrial 
Tra ining. 

Each of these activities in the various dyads often requires 
interaction at various levels and in several areas of the 
inst i tut ions . 

Structural conflict . Structural conflicts occur over the 
basic identities and responsibilities that define a relationship; 
such conflicts reflect an inability to establish or maintain the 
basic rules governing the relationship (Molnar and Rogers 1979). 

The extent of conflict in the three dyadic relationships 
studied was slight, even though the potential for conflict was 
present because of overlapping areas of interest and some compe- 
tition for students or clients. The greatest potential for con- 
flict appears to be in the dyad of the college and the hospital, 
as both institutions operate a nursing program to prepare regis- 
tered nurses. Representatives of each strongly state that the 
other institution has never attempted to interfere with their 
institution obtaining its goals. Even though the basic respon- 
sibility of the hospital is to its patients, while the college's 
main responsibility is to its students, they indicated that these 
d i f f erent res pons ibilities and priorities have not created 
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conflict. They acknowledged that the potential is present but 
that realistic expectations keep it low. 

Between the college and Pioneer JVS , the amount of conflict 
due to conflicting responsibilities or priorities is also small. 
Although there currently is no conflict, both saw the potential 
for conflict between Pioneer's adult education services and 
NCTC's services for upgrading and retraining workers. Each 
clearly stated that the other organization has never interfered 
with the attainment of its goals. 

Representatives of NCTC and the Mid-Ohio Consortium indicat- 
ed a low degree of conflict. In their view, there is no adminis- 
trative conflict, but some programmatic conflict. The college's 
agent for the Ohio Technology Transfer Organization (OTTO) and 
the consortium sometimes conflict over domain in working with 
certain companies. Also, the consortium and NCTC's continuing 
education department are occasionally in conflict. Resolutions 
are worked out on a one-to-one basis. Again, neither party felt 
there was any deliberate attempt to interfere in the attainment 
of its goals. 

At the field site, commitment and resource interdependency 
apparently have an overriding effect in areas of potential con- 
flict. 

Despite the importance of formalization to a viable IOR, the 
existence of an agreement does not guarantee a workable relation- 
ship. Formalization should provide structural support for the 
IOR. Hence, formalization should lead to actual processes of 
working together, but it can be rendered ineffective if the 
necessary preconditions (i.e., situational factors) are weak or 
missing. An example of this is reported by Dempster (1982). In 
this case, a secondary and a postsecondary school entered into an 
articulation agreement regarding their nursing students. However, 
the agreement accomplished nothing because there was a lack of 
motivation to make it structurally viable. Resource interdepend- 
ence and commitment were both lacking and structural conflict was 
ignored , rendering the agreement ineffectual . 

However, even in good relationships, some degree of struc- 
tural conflict should be expected, and part of the "cost" of 
engaging in such relationships is conflict resolution. As ob- 
served by Bushnell (1978), "conflict within and between organ- 
izations is not inherently a destructive phenomenon but should 
instead be thought of as a natural outgrowth of complexity" 
(p. 103). 



Process Dimens ions 



The flow of activities coming out of the structural arrange- 
ment are the process dimensions. It is these activities or 
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processes that reveal how well or fully the interorganizat ional 
relationship is functioning. Process dimensions include resource 
flows, information flows, and procedural conflict. 



Resource flows . Resources here refer to the units of value 
transacted between organizations. These units of exchange may be 
such things as money, facilities, materials, clients, and staff 
services. Both the amount and direction of resource flows are 
important in i nterorgan i zat ional relationships. 

At the field site, the greatest resource flow (in both di- 
rections) was between North Central Technical College and Mans- 
field General Hospital. Representatives of these organizations 
stated that there is a continuous flow between them, emanating 
from both institutions on a continuous basis. Examples of this 
are the provision of the clinical training facility by the hos- 
pital, the continuous supervision of the students at the hospital 
by NCTC faculty, the provision of patient care for educational 
purposes by the students, and the flow of NCTC graduates to the 
hospital for employment. 

The resource flow between NCTC and Pioneer Joint Vocational 
School is on a occasional basis. They occasionally share ser- 
vices and share campuses for career events. The major sharing 
is in the areas of personnel and clients. Some students take de- 
velopmental classes at NCTC and others continue their education 
there. Faculty and professional staff from both schools are 
involved in the process of articulation. 

In the relationship between the college and the Mid-Ohio 
Consortium, there are some continuous resource flows and others 
of a periodic nature. There is continual college support to the 
consortium through the provision of office space, telephone, and 
secretarial services. The executive director of the consortium 
is continuously out "selling 11 the services of the consortium and 
its members. However, the flow of funds from the consortium to 
the college for a training project is only occasional. 

The value o£ resource exchanges are frequently difficult to 
measure, but because linkage decisions depend so heavily on per- 
ceptions of costs incurred and benefits received, estimates of 
their value must be made. To meet the need for such estimates on 
the part of colleges and universities considering collaboration, 
for example, the Council of In ter ins t i tut ional Leadership has 
conducted a study of the costs and benefits of a number of coop- 
erative programs (Council for In ter ins t i tut ional Leadership 
1979 ) . 

It is also difficult to determine whether resource exchange 
between vocat ional educat ion agenc ies represents a more or less 
intense form of interaction than written agreements, a formal 
manifestation of ICR. Research by Klonglan et al. (1976) on 
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social service agencies showed that for these agencies, the an- 
swer depended upon the hierarchical level of the agency. They 
found that resource exchange represented a more intense form of 
interaction between state-level agencies than it did for local- 
level agencies. Evidence from a study by McCormick et al. (1980) 
seems to support this. On the basis of an unstructured survey of 
state-level vocational education personnel, it appeared that re- 
source exchanges represented a more intense level of I OR than did 
written agreements (p. 38). The opposite appeared to be true for 
local-level agencies in Illinois (p. 59). The reported values 
did not appear to differ greatly, and the differences were not 
tested for* significance. These findings do suggest, however, 
that resources may be exchanged between local-level agencies long 
before formalized agreements are entered into. 

Information flows . Information flows refer to the frequen- 
cy, direction and modes of communication between the parties to 
an IOR. Clearly, information must flow between these parties be- 
fore they agree to any kind of mutual assistance. Thus, it is 
difficult to divorce mutual awareness, a situational requirement, 
from information and communication. Agreements can be expected 
to systematize and regularize contacts, without discouraging the 
informal contacts that led to them. Thus, information exchange 
may involve a variety of media, such as newsletters, memoranda, 
formal letters, phone conversations, informal meetings, and for- 
mal meetings. Some indication of the intensity of information 
flow may be obtained by the frequency of the exchanges and the 
amount of time devoted to them. Quality is also a factor, but 
one that is more difficult to use in making comparisons. 

At the project field site, communications between North Cen- 
tral Technical College and the other organization in each of the 
three dyads is conducted on a daily and weekly basis. Communica- 
tion is frequent and active at the operational level. Most of 
the contacts are made either personally or by telephone. There 
were some differences of opinion as to which side initiates most 
of the contacts. In the case of the college/hospital dyad, NCTC 
thought that it initiated the contacts more often while MGH 
thought that initiations were about equal. In the relationship 
between NCTC and Pioneer JVS , the college said that the two 
schools initiated the contacts about equally, while the JVS said 
that it made the most contacts. In the college's relationships 
with the Mid-Ohio Consortium, there was agreement that the con- 
sortium executive director initiates most of the contacts. 

The quality of the communication between NCTC and MGH was 
characterized as excellent and productive. There was a very posi 
tive response on the part of the college and Pioneer JVS on the 
quality and tone of the communication; NCTC rated it excellent 
and JVS good. Communication between NCTC and the Mid-Ohio Consor 
tium was described as high quality, explicit, and to the point. 

Parties in the NCTC-MGH and the NCTC-Pioneer JVS dyads all 
agreed that the contacts between their two organizations are 
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extremely important. The degree of importance assigned to the 
contacts between NCTC and the Mid-Ohio Consortium varied with 
NCTC indicating the contacts were not very important to the work 
of the college and the consortium rating them as extremely 
important. 

Thus in the three dyads with North Central Technical Col- 
lege, it appears that communication is frequent, flows in both 
directions, is of high quality, and is generally perceived as 
being very important. 

As has already been pointed out, a study by Murphy (1980) 
has shown that the intensity of the processes in an education- 
health care IOR is dependent upon other (i.e., situational) vari- 
ables. The processes of IORs include both resources and informa- 
tion, "and the flow of these should be reciprocal. The American 
Hospital Association's statement on roles and functions in a 
collaborative relationship clearly recognizes the importance of 
a system of communication to ensure adequate interchange of 
information: 

The hospital has the responsibility of . . . fos- 
tering coordinated relationships between the school 
and the hospital. To accomplish this, the hospital 
and the school must agree upon an organizational 
plan that provides for coordination of activities 
and a system of communication whereby information, 
recommendations, policy interpretations, evalua- 
tion, and plans for development may be exchanged 
readily. (Kahler et al. p. 50) 

Frequent and open communication appeared to be a character- 
istic of all the exemplary cases of IORs reported in the AACJC/ 
AVA joint study, particularly as they grew in intensity and com- 
plexity. McCormick et al. (1980) also reported that joint com- 
munication was the most frequent form of interaction between 
vocational education agencies at both the state and local levels 
(pp. 38, 59). 

Procedural conflict . Procedural conflict occurs over 
interpretation and application of rules, principles, and pro- 
cedures, as well as over roles and performance of a particular 
position or unit. Procedural conflicts reflect the continual 
process of mutual adjustment between interacting organizations. 
Procedural conflicts generally occur between organizations with 
greatly differing goals, technologies, structures, or orienta- 
tions toward the environment. Conflict characterized many CETA- 
vocational education linkages because of differences in operating 
procedures and regulations and because of CETAs 1 relative insta- 
bility. 

There was an extremely low level of conf 1 ict between the 
organizations in the three dyads at the project field site. They 
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all saw the potential for it, but to date there has been very 
little conflict. All parties said that when differences do oc- 
cur, they are worked out very well, usually through personal con- 
tact on an individual basis. The high compatibility of the 
organizations' operating philosophies helps to reduce conflict 
once it occurs. Also, the good communication and dedicated 
leadership described in the preceding section are very beneficial 
to avoiding or resolving conflict. 



Outcome Dimensions 

For an IOR to succeed, not only must its structure and pro- 
cesses function well, it must also be perceived to be worthwhile. 
Two outcome dimensions important to such perceptions are 
effectivenss and impact. 

Effectiveness . An interorganizational relationship will be 
perceived to be effective if both parties meet their commitments, 
if the agreements and the way in which they are carried out ap- 
pear to be equitable to both, if the relationship is productive 
in terms of meeting both agency's expectations, if there has been 
satisfactory conflict resolution, and if mutual evaluation 
continues to be positive or improves. 

In each of the dyadic relationships, the participants felt 
that both organizations in the dyad had fulfilled their commit- 
ments to the joint effort to a high degree. There was quick 
agreement between NCTC and the hospital that commitments had been 
fulfilled. In the NCTC-Pioneer JVS relationship, both parties 
agreed that there was strong commitment but that the efforts and 
results need to be continued. NCTC and the consortium rated com- 
mitment as being consistently high. 

Upon being asked directly about the degree of effectiveness 
of the relationships, both parties in each dyad responded that 
the relationship was effective to a great extent. NCTC and MGH 
believed they benefited greatly in their dyadic relationship. 
NCTC's relationship with Mansfield General Hospital enabled its 
students to get good experience in a clinical setting. It en- 
abled the hospital to qet good employees and provided stimulation 
for its own staff. In the NCTC-Pioneer linkage, representatives 
from both the college and Pioneer JVS believed that students have 
benefitted very much from the articulated arrangement. Discus- 
sions on curriculum have been beneficial and duplication of con- 
tent has been reduced. 

In the joint arrangement between NCTC and the Mid-Ohio_ 
Consortium, the consortium rated its benefits higher than did 
the college. The consortium executive director stated that the 
consortium is nothing without the institutions that compose it, 
and the College affirmed that it has benefitted from conducting 
the projects assigned to it and that the IOR has helped in 
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institutional marketing. The NCTC president said that the col- 
lege's commitment to economic development is the driving force in 
the college's participation in the consortium. 

All parties in the three field-site dyadic relationships 
were emphatically of the opinion that the benefits in the rela- 
tionship exceeded the costs. The president of Mansfield General 
Hospital revealed the importance of this when he added, "If it 
didn't, we would not be involved. 11 

Effectiveness is associated with the notions of efficiency, 
benefit, and cost. Effective IORs involve costs of various 
kinds, but they also provide benefits that are highly valued or 
that would not otherwise be available at an acceptable cost. An 
advantageous cost-benefit relationship is often the result of 
specialization, which brings with it certain efficiencies. Con- 
sequently, one way of viewing an IOR based upon resource inter- 
dependency is to see it as an agreement whereby each party to the 
IOR is dependent upon the expertise and specialization (hence the 
efficiency and low cost of related benefits) of the others. This 
is reflected in the rationale of Buatti and Rich (1977) for an 
IOR involving three institutions in a nuclear medical technology 
program : 

Neither colleges nor hospitals can afford to offer 
to students a complete range of academic and clini- 
cal experiences. . . . Each organization has what 
the other needs, and cooperative efforts will be 
more efficient than unnecessary duplication. In 
nuclear medical technology this is especially true 
due to the extensive use of and the training re- 
quired for large scale, complex, and very expensive 
medical electronic equipment. . . * Although the 
operation of such a program will be more cumbersome 
due to the number of cooperating institutions in- 
volved, it is believed to be overall more efficient 
from the standpoint of sharing facilities and ser- 
vices, and will increase communications and cooper- 
ation in this field, (p. 1) 

Evaluations of effectiveness require the test of time. 
Among the cases reported in the AACJC/AVA joint study, the basic 
IORs involving Williamsport Area Community College and those of 
the Milwaukee Area Technical College had been in effect for many 
years at the time of the study. The Calhoun-Kellogg relationship 
in Battle Creek was less thar. ten years old but growing, and the 
IOR described for Bellevue Community College was of similar age. 
The relationship between the BOCES and community college in 
Johnstown began very modestly in 1946 and, as mutual respect and 
confidence grew with each new venture, was evidently maturing. 
All of these cases reflect the importance of building one success 
on another and of the need for time to test the effectiveness of 
each new arrangement . 
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I mpact . Another outcome dimension is impact. Impact is 
defined here as the extent to which the member organizations are 
perceived to change or affect the internal operations of one 
another (Van de Ven, Walker, and Liston 1979). 

The parties to the three dyadic relationships at the field 
site all indicated that the relationship did bring about some 
changes in the operation of their organization and that these 
changes have generally been beneficial. Roth NCTC and Pioneer 
JVS have achieved greater specificity of competencies within 
their 'curricula and have made some other minor curriculum 
changes . 

in working with Mansfield General Hospital, the college had 
to make some scheduling changes (reassignment of clinical days at 
the hospital). Sometimes these changes required time slots that 
students considered undesirable. Also, the college has become 
more conscious of the importance of functional relationships with 
other agencies. It has helped to establish an internal climate 
and awareness for organizational relationships. The organiza- 
tional changes at the hospital are somewhat minor, but responsi- 
bilities of individuals are different. Having the NCTC student 
nurses at the hospital frees certain hospital personnel to do 
other things and this is cost-effective. 

in the college and consortium relationship, organizational 
changes have been appropriate but small. The consortium execu- 
tive director is involved in regular college meetings and has 
made presentations to administrators and faculty. The relation- 
ship to the Mid-Ohio Consortium shows on the college organiza- 
tional chart in that the responsibility for the relationship is 
assigned to the office of the vice-president for academic 
affairs. In regard to impact on the consortium, the consortium 
executive director said that the impact cannot be limited to NCTC 
alone. The consortium's operational procedures have evolved with 
input from members as a result of mutual need. 

We might expect that in a rather tightly coupled educa- 
tional-health service relationship, there would be evidence of 
impact as defined previously. One of the most obvious places to 
look for impact is the educational institution's course offer- 
ings Thus, in describing the effects of an IOR developed to 
prepare physician's assistants, Tworek (1977) observed changes 
in both the technical and nontechnical courses of the community 
college involved in the college-hospital dyad: 

The program's curriculum was designed by . . . both 
institutions. Many courses specifically relevant 
to the projected duties of a physician's assistant 
were developed. For example, the community college 
anatomy course was expanded to . . . provide stu- 
dents with the knowledge necessary for entering the 
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advanced clinical program. The freshman English 
course was also modified to emphasize such communi- 
cative skills as interviewing techniques and des- 
criptive writing in order to prepare students to 
obtain and write up a patient's medical history. 
Other standard community college courses underwent 
similar modifications. (pp. 143-144) 

For secondary-postsecondary relations in vocational educa- 
tion, adjustments in curriculum content are made to permit stu- 
dents to make the transition more readily or to allow advanced 
standing for such students. However, internal operations may be 
changed as a result of diverse kinds of resource dependencies 
(funding, personnel, facilities, equipment, etc.) that become 
formalized and accepted as routine. 
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III. CONCLUSIONS 



In this chapter, we will address the usefulness of the 
interorganizat ional model for understanding why IORs between 
vocational education and related service deliverers either do or 
do not emerge and become effective. We will also suggest some 
possible implications of this study for practice and for further 
investigation. 



Usefulness of the Analysis Framework 

Interest in interorganizat ional research has been focused on 
social service agencies in the belief that greater cooperation 
and coordination between them would improve service delivery to 
clients and would reduce the cost of these services by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary and undesirable duplication of effort. Most con- 
tributions to this field of research have resulted from studies 
of the interagency behavior of such agencies, while little atten- 
tion has been paid to linkages involving educational and other 
types of organizations. 

Further, most research contributions to the knowledge base 
have been in the form of studies of individual aspects of inter- 
organizational phenomena. Few of the researchers in this field 
of study have attempted to relate and synthesize the many indivi- 
dual and disparate contributions. The model presented in chapter 
1 is one such attempt, the only comprehensive model that we were 
able to discover. One of the needs for such a model arises from 
the fact that while many factors influence interorganizat ional 
relations, they clearly do not all have the same influence. The 
model should enable us to concentrate on the factors that are the 
most powerful in predicting and explaining ef f act ive IORs . 

The model directs us to examine four situational factors 
that together explain why IORs emerge. These factors are re- 
source interdependence, commitment, awareness, and consensus. 
Owing to the particular definitions of each of these, it seems 
plausible to reorganize their conceptual content and to relate 
that content as shown in figure 2. 

Relational requirements include mutual knowledge and re- 
spect, which are included in the concept of awareness as defined 
in the model. Economic requirements include both the resource 
interdependencies that lead to resource exchange and the re- 
sources that each organization derives from its particular domain 
or area of operations. Ideological requirements refer to the 
proposition that agencies must have some measure of ideological 
agreement concerning their understanding of the nature of prob- 
lems that confront them and the manner in which these problems 
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Figure 2 . Requirements for interagency re la t ions 
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should be approached. Commitment is clearly essential for mean- 
ingful organizational relationships, for without it nothing will 
happen even if all the other factors are present. But commit- 
ment to an IOR must be built upon satisfactory relations, econo- 
mic benefits to be derived, and philosophical compatibility. Both 
the literature and the data collected from the field sites sup- 
ported the saliency of these requirements. 

The remainder of the analytic model directs attention to the 
manifestations of the IOR, that is, the structural and procedural 
dimensions of the interaction. These structural and procedural 
characteristics provide indicators or measures of the intensity 
of the relationship. Accordingly, the structural dimensions that 
should be examined include the IOR's formalization, centraliza- 
tion, complexity, and structural conflicts. As indicated in this 
report , 1 i tera ture concerning IORs between vocat ional educat ion 
and related service deliverers is sparse. However, available 
sources of information give much more attention to formalization 
than to the other structural dimensions. Conflict, while not ig- 
nored, is often regarded simply as an attitudinal problem without 
distinguishing between possible underlying causes, such as domain 
or structural conflict. The concept of centralization, while not 
irrelevant to dyadic relationships, would seem to be more useful 
for examining relationships involving a network of interagency 
relationships. Both the literature and the site studies sup- 
ported the proposition that more complex IORs — that is, those 
involving a multiplicity of ties — are stronger and more mature. 

The importance of the process dimensions for understanding 
IORs lies largely in the fact that formal structures may not re- 
sult in significant interaction. Thus, resource and information 
flows, as well as procedural conflicts, need to be examined. More 
needs to be done to opera t ional ize and measure these d imens ions , 
but this study found support for their importance as indicators 
and evidence that an interagency relationship is functioning and 
act i ve . 

With respect to the question of whether or not the model was 
adequately inclusive of essential dimensions, we have only modest 
evidence. The site studies, while not extensive in scope, did 
provide an opportunity to identify important dimensions of IORs 
that might be missing from the model. None were found. However, 
it is clear that the model does not include all aspects of an IOR 
that are important. Its focus is upon causal (i.e., situational) 
factors and operational dimens ions--that is, the evidences of a 
working relationship. It does not deal, for example, with the 
organizational levels--top management, middle management, and 
operational levels — at which the IOR occurs or with the relation- 
ships between these levels of functioning. Nor does it deal 
directly with strategies for establishing IORs. Although many 
are implied, it is likely that other important considerations 
would be discovered as a result of systematic analysis of the 
history of development of IORs and their maturation processes 
(see, for example, Stern 1979). 
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~.ii.in-. .Mi in.) x r.im t ho same table" (Mawley 1950, p. 30). 
!hn m.^;T i-umtnnn eomme n s a 1 i s t i <z relation is competition, 
*ht<h i -i .i filiation based on members of a species 
.it f fmpt t rvj t.* oxploit the same resource supply, (p. 266) 

>m ; * thti'i' dyadic relationships examined at. the field site 
* £ t«- 'A^lM-'t fid.it ion ( hospi ta 1 -col leqe ) , a commensa 1 is t ic 
tr; v i^n ( ir.^widary-pov-t secondary ) , and one (economic development 

j.vu.Mt »onT.^lliv|iO that had elements of both types of rela- 
t i .»-^;hi ;>". . Thf m^dfl w,v; useful as a tool for understanding 
!"'rt-«!-;.iM,:ii tnii.il causes and effects in all three cases. 

1 mjp 1 i c a t_ i ons for Pr actice and Research 

-.idy report ml here was designed to focus on describing 

• 1 ; ' ; a 1 * <>r i-reating and sustaining interorganizat iona 1 
if ? .m ji.^i-n! s h««twi'i«n vocational education agencies and related 
-.rivh'i' d.' 1 i vi'i ni . Findings and conclusions were to be viewed 
t j t ■* \ i*t i nary , with validation by means of a survey to be 

v.i !i»t« 1 a* .i •uib-:»»quent undertaking. -Following is a summary 
* ? » n»l i tv;n ir.d tont.it i ve cone 1 us ions , with impl ica t ions for 
r a • i«-e .in 1 to search. 

; r i. • km! Import aru-e of Si tu at iona 1 Factors 

«m r * l n Mtua'ional conditions are necessary in order for 
: v.- develop .nd to be sustained. These conditions have been 

,ird iffi-rri'd to as resource interdependance/mutual bene- 
."^i^mont, awareness, and consensus. They represent eco- 
rf 1 »• \ «-»n.i 1 t and ideoloqical compatibilities that must be 
^..^n' : t j «.rdfi for commitment to be created and sustained. 
^.i-. } f.*-i».it-»s i.^ !>ting about or maintain meaningful IORs can be 
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attributed to ignorance or disregard of the essential nature of 
these situational factors. It behooves both policy makers and 
agency heads not to expect sound IORs on the I^asis of good 
intentions or mandates alone. 



Impl ications for H igher-Leve 1 Agencies 

The evidence suggests that the previously named situational 
factors may develop internally (that is, at the level 01. the 
parties to the IOR) or that they may be brought about by external 
intervent ion (higher-level agencies mandates , policies, ana 
incentives). Indications are, further, that a climate of 
positive relat ionships between state-level agencies tends to 
promote interagency relat ions at the local level . 

Greater openness between state agencies can be encouraged 
by joint membership in advisory and planning bodies and by work 
toward the development of meaningful agreements for coordinated 
objectives. State agencies then can better encourage local-level 
coordination by various means, such as — 

c re cog n iz ing and support ing the cooperat ive leadersh ip 
of institutional staff, 

o publicizing successful collaborative efforts, 

o issuing joint policy statements endorsing 
collaborat ion , 

o applying political persuasion, 

o conduct ing conferences of local -agency personnel to 
enhance mutual awareness, and to explore possible 
mutual benefits of closer collaboration, 

o providing financial incentives, 

o funding local facilitators, and 

o making special provisions to improve responsiveness 
to requests from the field. 

A publ icized statewide pol icy for human resource development , 
such as the one developed in Indiana (State of Indiana, 1982), 
can contribute much to achieving such cooperation and articula- 
tion. State agencies can also facilitate local cooperation by 
jointly address ing state-level disincentives posed by incompat- 
ible funding cycles, reporting requirements, and evaluation 
criteria, for example. 
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Role of Resource Incentives 



The prospect of additional valued resources that would be- 
come available via an interagency arrangement provides a strong 
incentive for collaboration. The Council for Inter institutional 
Leadership (Konkel and Patterson 1981) lists the following ex- 
amples of shared resources among colleges: cooperative course 
offerings, student and faculty exchange, joint staff and faculty 
development, shared facilities, shared campus, regional telecom- 
munications, statewide group purchasing, interstate analyses and 
planning, and nationwide student recruitment and admissions. 

Access to desired resources is not, however, a sufficient 
condition. Offers by policymakers of financial incentives for 
interagency cooperation have not always been successful because 
other situational factors were overlooked. 



Dependency vs. Interdependency 

Critical to a successful IOR is the perception by all in- 
volved parties that they receive mutual benefit as a quid pro 
quo. Agencies value their autonomy and are reluctant to compro- 
mise it. Engaging in an IOR typically involves some loss of 
autonomy. This is likely to be less of a threat if the anticipa- 
ted relationship does not involve a one-sided dependency. A 
relationship in which there is an unequal dependency enhances 
the power and control of the less dependent partner and corres- 
pondingly requires the more dependent partner to sacrifice a 
greater share of its autonomy in order to obtain the resources it 
needs. Interagency arrangements should therefore be based on 
mutual benefits, the acceptance of which does not require a great 
shift in the locus of power and control. 



Economics of IOR 

The "bottom line" for agency heads is whether or not the 
benefits of an IOR exceed the cost. This fact emphasizes the 
importance of the role that state agencies can play either in 
helping local agencies to discover the mutual benefits available 
to them as a result of sharing their resources or in providing 
external resource incentives. It also highlights the importance 
of evaluating both the anticipated costs and the benefits of a 
given collaboration. Costs frequently include sizable amounts of 
staff time and effort, which are often underestimated. Potential 
benefits include a range of resource-sharing possibilities, some 
of which have bem suggested previously. It is often difficult 
to assign values to anticipated cost and benefit factors. How- 
ever, the experiences of many collaborative efforts have been 
studied and offer insights into the value of various factors of 
exchange (e.g., Council for In ter inst i tut ional Leadership 1979). 
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Role of Commitment 



Commitment is the single most important requirement for an 
IOR but, despite rhetoric to the contrary, it does not seem to 
exist in isolation from potential institutional benefits, shared 
beliefs concerning the solutions to mutual problems and opportun- 
ities, and a high level of mutual trust and respect between the 
principals in the relationship. This fact is significant because 
it suggests that achievement of IOR is not confined to the realm 
of charismatic leadership, but that it may be achieved more 
widely if care is taken to create the context it requires. 



Positive Climate 

The development of mutual respect and trust between inter- 
agency personnel is also one of the essential conditions of an 
IOR, not only because it facilitates negot iat ions , but also be- 
cause linking agencies agree — in effect--to share one another's 
reputations. Development of such attitudes is particularly dif- 
ficult when there has been a history of noncooperat ion between 
the agencies. The breaking down of existing attitudinal barriers 
may require, as a beginning, improved dissemination of informa- 
tion on each agency's services and goals. An effective way to 
accomplish such dissemination would be for the state vocational 
education agency to publish and distribute information to local 
agencies on all human resource development opportunities and 
institutions in the state. 

Positive attitudes towards cooperative efforts are also 
aided by the endorsement of professional associations and accre- 
diting agencies. Linkages between health care education and 
health care-providing institutions provide excellent examples of 
these effects. 



Coordination vs. Diversity 

The findings of this study affirm the need for better coor- 
dination between vocational education and related service deliv- 
erers. However, little support is given to the notion of a 
tightly coupled, monolithic system of delivery. Needs for train- 
ing and related services can be extremely diverse, depending on a 
host of individual background characteristics. These can best be 
served by a diversified but: coordinated delivery system. This 
position is exemplified by a recent statement of the National 
Research Council (1983): 

i n urg ing better coord inat ion . . . we do not wish to 
remove all apparent redundancy. We believe that a di- 
verse and decentralized system can better serve indivi- 
duals' educational needs and respond more quickly to 
changes in the economy than could a monolithic education 
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system. We recommend coordination in order to ensure 
the existence of an appropriate array of schools and 
training centers with different approaches necessary to 
meet the e ducat ional and training objectives of a 
dive rse popula t ion . ( p . 7 2) 



A Potpourri of Practical Suggestions 

The findings of this study have led to the following conclusions 
and observations for those who would promote or seek to engage in 
interagency arrangements : 

1. An organization considering an IOR should first 
identify its resource needs and then look to organ- 
izations with complementary needs as partners. 
Reciprocal benefit is best attained when organiza- 
tions have complementary resource needs • 

2. Mandates for IORs should be consistent for all mem- 
ber organizations. One type of member organization 
should not be required to participate while others 
are only encouraged to do so. 

3. Organizations should clarify in advance areas of 
domain agreement and disagreement. It is much bet 
ter to begin with mutual understanding of major 
problem areas and to plan around them than to en- 
counter them later when they can cause the arrange- 
ment to fail. 

4. When building initial linkages, organizations 
should start with small efforts where cooperation 
has obvious benefits. This is particularly import- 
ant where complex linkages are a longer-range ob- 
jective. Small successes encourage commitment to 
tackle more difficult joint undertakings. 

5. Areas of collaboration should be chosen in which 
the procedures and methods involved have been rea- 
sonably well standardized in each of the agencies 
or organizations involved. This promotes mutual 
understanding and effect ive communication . 

6. Too much initial formalization shold be avoided. 

In the early stages, linkages need to be relatively 
flexible so that the partners can work out disrup- 
tions and dislocations with few constraints. 

7. Attention should be paid to all levels of the 
organizations that will be affected by the linkage. 
Solid linkage develops when all levels and elements 
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of the 1 ink ing organizat ions are able to intermesh 
with little dislocation. If linkage is only at the 
top while the secondary and tertiary levels find it- 
difficult to work together, the relationship is not 
likely to continue. 

8 . Some conf 1 ict is inevitable. Procedures for hand- 
ling and ressolving conflicts should be established 
in advance. 

Needs for Further Research 

This study has suggested at least two areas of further re- 
search needed: 

1. While many authors have reported instances of coop- 
eration and coordination between vocational educa- 
tion and related service deliverers, this body of 
report ing has been of 1 imi ted va lue as research 
because of the idiosyncratic nature of each case 
reported and the difficulty of generalization. Few 
have used an analytic framework derived from organ- 
izational theory or shared some other framework of 
analysis. The study reported here tested an analy- 
tic modol using data from a single field site 
involving three dyadic relationships and reported 
findings on similar dyads found in the literature. 
Better understanding of these and other relation- 
ships involving vocational education agencies will 
require systematic collection and analysis of data 
specific to the relationship of interest. Justifi- 
cation for such an effort is contained in appendix 
B , which also describes a data col lection and 
analysis plan. 

2 . TORs exist at various levels of intensity and 
stages of maturity. Further studies are needed to 
examine the evolution of relationships involving 
vocational education agencies and to better under- 
stand their maturation processes. Study of the 
historical development of such arrangements and the 
interaction processes that link structures to 
organizational interests should provide these ex- 
planations (Stern 1979). 
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DATA FRAMEWORK FOR FIELD STUDY 



INTERVIEWS, OBSERVATIONS AND DOCUMENTS 



{Tnstituf.ionnl Data 



Name of Organizations or Institutions : 



North Central Technical College 
and its articulated relationship 
with Pioneer Joint Vocational 
School 



Addresses: 



North Central Technical 



Pioneer Joint Vocational School 
Central Ohio Industrial Park 
P.O. Box 309 
Shelby, Ohio 44875 



Col lege 
2441 Kenwood Circle 
P.O. Box 698 
Mansfield, Ohio 44901 



Telephone: 



(419) 747-4999 



(419) 347-7744 



Data Sources: Dr. Warren Groff, Vice President for Academic Affairs, NCTC 
Mr. Kenneth Berger, Director of Student Personnel Services, 
Pioneer JVS 

Mr. John Reitz, Guidance Counselor, PiSneer JVS 

Description of North Central Technical College: 

North Central Technical College (NCTC) is a two-year, state-assisted 
college under the Ohio Board of Regents. The College is directed by a 
Board of Trustees elected from its service district of Ashland, Crawford, 
and Richland Counties. NCTC shares a campus with the regional Mansfield 
branch of Ohio State University, although each institution has its own 
faculty, curriculum, policies, and procedures. 

Among the stated purposes of the College are the following: 

1. To offer students programs and courses which serve the needs 
of the general community. 

2. To offer associate degree programs in applied business, 
engineering, health and public service technologies and 
certificate programs which meet various job requirements. 

3. To develop agreements with other institutions in areas 
such as advanced placement, experiential learning, and 
transfer credit. 

4. To provide an opportunity for life-long learning by 
offering courses which meet needs such as skill upgrading, 
retraining, career change, redeveloping competencies, 

and advancement while encouraging personal and interpersonal 
effectiveness, values clarification, and human growth 
within the parameters established by associate degree 
ar.d certificate programs. 

5. To act as public education resource in the training of 
technicians, skilled craftsmen and para-professionals for 
business, industry, and the professions. 
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The College has identified collaborative relationships with over 
seventy organizations or institutions. The articulated, coordinated 
relationships examined in this study are with Pioneer Joint Vocational 
School, Mansfield General Hospital, and the Mid-Ohio Consortium for 
Industrial Training. 

Description of Pioneer Joint Vocational School: 

Pioneer Joint Vocational School serves a five county area providing 
vocational skill training skill training for 11th and 12th grade students. 
It draws from fourteen high schools in the district, attracting a 
student body of around 1,250 students. This is approximately 33 percent 
of all available junior and senior students. Pioneer offers 34 vocational 
programs. Of the students enrolled nearly 10 percent require Individual 
Educational Plans, while at the other end of the spectrum, 6 or 7 percent 
of the graduates go on for further training, primarily in two-year 
colleges. 

Regularly enrolled students of high schools within the Pioneer 
Joint Vocational District are eligible to attend Pioneer if they have 
achieved proper grade rank and are in good standing at their parent school. 
Students participating in Pioneer 1 s vocational education program graduate 
from their home community high school. They are eligible to participate 
in their parent school's athletic and extra curricular activities even 
though they spend their day at Pioneer JVS. They have the same privileges 
as nonvocational graduates to attend many of the state's colleges and 
universities if they so desire. Students attending Pioneer spend three 
hours a day in laboratory or shop experience in their elected vocational 
area plus one and cne-half hours a day in related work in science, 
mathematics, etc. The rest of the school day is spent in academic 
subjects which are required for high school graduation. 

The School also offers an Adult Evening Education Program, 
providing semester courses in the following five areas: job training 
programs, small business management, farm business planning and analysis, 
adult basic education, and general courses. 
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Description of the articulated relationship between North Central 
Technical College and Pioneer Joint Vocational School: 



The Ohio Board of Regents stimulated articulation in 1977-78 by 
conducting meetings to encourage such linkages. The philosophical 
basis for linkage was incorporated in NCTC's strategic plan for 
functional relationships. Agencies with whom the College should establish 
articulated, coordinated efforts were identified, and strategies for 
achieving these linkages were developed. In 1980 NCTC followed the 
model established by the Dallas County Community College District for 
articulation between its colleges and high schools. The articulation 
in this model is based on achieved competencies and college credit is 
given for high school courses where the student has demonstrated the 
competencies required in the college course. 

The articulation started with the Drafting program, and some 
students have gone on to NCTC and received credit for these courses. 
Pioneer instructors are on the Advisory Committee for NCTC's Drafting 
and Design program. The easiest mesh was in Data Processing where the 
two schools used the same text. The instructors met to work out the 
awarding of credit. 

This receiving of credit at NCTC for high school courses is 
called the Advanced Standing Program. It is designed to reduce the 
possibility that high school graduates could duplicate course content 
during their college experience when they already had developed the 
required competency. Competencies that are required in several 
beginning college courses are outlined on an evaluation score card. 
As a hi c.h school student demonstrates proficiency in each of the 
competencies, his or her high school teacher signs the card. After 
all of the competencies have been met, the high school student or 
graduate can apply for advanced standing. To receive credit, the 
student must apply for admission. A total of 15 credits may be 
received in this way. 

In Data Processing, if a high school student has received an "A" 
in a comparable course and the teacher at the high school has signed 
off on the required competencies, college credit may be awarded. If 
a student receives a "B" or "C," the student may take a proficiency 
examination, and if he or she passes the standard set by the division, 
credit will be granted. A fee is charged for taking proficiency exams. 

Thus, there are two main ways for sti^snts at Pioneer Joint 
Vocational School to receive credit, at NCT-J for work taken at the JVS, 
They may receive advanced standing through demonstrating the competencies 
and achieving the required grade or through passing a proficiency 
examination administered \yy the College. Advanced standing requires 
extensive involvement of the high school teachers tc sign off on the 
competencies, and also of the college teachers to analyze the courses 
and where necessary to interview the students applying for advanced 
standing for certain courses. 
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!♦ w *,,Vu"* appears to be serving students, but to be somewhat 
. ,:-!.t^w'iO difficulties are worked out as they come u^, and open and 
.. Ti.i. Lu-"r-.unic3tion appears to solve problems, with everyone striving 
w'.c t?.r LM?it interests of the students. 

j'r» piL'jrjT.!, jt North Central Technical College where this 
* u / j\ if.n frotcss is be>ng implemented are Accounting, Electrical 
ir ;i^vnn:;, Llcctronic Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. 
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Situational Factors 



J. Resovi*ce Dependence (Need for external resources or oilier agenciec 
to accomplish igenoy goals) 

a. What is the purpose of the relationship of your organization 
with ? 



Represented! ves of both the college and the JVS stated the 

purpose was to better serve students. The articulation 

agreement enables students going to NCTC to get credit. 

It recognizes the students success and achievement at Pioneer 

JVS. 

(1) How does it help your organization reach its goals? 

For the College, it translates its philosophical commitment 
into operational goals. For the JVS, it facilitates student 
understanding of possible futures, and helps attract students. 
It provides an incentive to the better students. 

b. What aj?e the elements of exchange? 

Pioneer JVS students get college credits for a minimal 
processing charge, which saves time and expense, and get 
recognition for achievement. NCTC loses tuition, but gains 
quality JVS students, and builds community image. Interpersonal 
relations with staff members are very valuable for information 
interchange. Faculty member r are on each other's program 
advisory committees. 

a. To what extent is your organization dependent upon 

to achieve your objectives? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 5 Very much 

The College placed this at 3.5. Stated that it snakes the 
educational process more flexible, improves quality, and 
helps maintain standards. 

The JVS placed this down at 1, and stated that they do not rely 
on NCTC for most of what they do. 

d. How important is your relationship with to your 

organization? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 S Very important 

The College representative placed this at 4.5, saying that 
ihterorganizational relationships are very important generally 
with a broad range of agencies, and Pioneer is simply one of 
these. Much of the initiative for this comes from NCTC. 

fne JVS placed the importance rating at 2, saying there is some 
competition for adult training programs. The Pioneer representatives 
stated that they are much more dependent upon the'r home high schools 
for students, and that it is this relationship that they need to 
work harder on. 
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mmitment (extent of dedication to making the IOR successful) 



To what extent is your organization dedicated to making your 



There was a high rating by both parties of dedication to 
making the relationship work, with NCTC giving it a 4.5 
rating, and Pioneer JVS a top 5 mark. At the JVS it is the 
Student Personnel Office that is dedicated to this relationship, 
at least they are the ones that operational i ze this dedication. 



What are the visible and tangible elements of that dedication? 

A written document has been developed describing the articulated 
credit arrangement. NCTC loses some revenue in tuition and 
incurs some maintenance cost. The time of staff involved in 
developing the agreement and making it work at both the College 
at the JVS. Also, the time of faculty members at both 
institutions who serve on advisory committees of the other 
school. Many Pioneer JVS students attend NCTC Career Day. 



Who are the key actors in demonstrating that dedication and 
what roles do they play? 

The leadership and the time devoted by Dr. Warren Groff, 
V.P. for Academic Affairs at NCTC, and NCTC Division Director 
Breslin McKnight. At Pioneer JVS the Student Personnel 
Office is greatly involved, particularly the college advisor, 
John Reitz, and the Director of Student Personnel Services, 
Kenneth Berger. Faculty members are also involved in approving 
competencies in certain courses. 



relatiotishi-p with 



work? 



Not at all 
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Awareness (Knowledge of environmental needs 3 problems, or opportunities 
knowledge of other agencies ' goals and services; personal acquaintance 
of agency representatives) 

a. How knowledgeable are the appropriate linking agents in your 
organization with the other organization in terms of: 

1) the need for working together 

2) the opportunities for joint endeavors 

3) its capabilities y services, and goals 

Not at all 12 3 (^) ^ Very knowledgeable 

Functional relationships is a goal category of NCTC. Requests 
to staff members to become more aware have never been turned 
down even though it is an "add on." Faculties from both 
institutions have met to learn what each is doing. 

b. To what extent are appropriate linking agents in your 
organization personally acquainted with key actors in the 
other organization? 



Not at all 




Very great extent 



The admissions people and the counselors know each other 
well. The instructors are becoming better acquainted. The 
Mid-Ohio Consortium has assisted in this. 



c. To what extent has a relationship of confidence and trust 
been developed between your organizations? 



None 




Very great extent 



Representatives of both institutions felt that there was a high 
degree of trust. The areas that particularly stood out were 
admissions and the data processing program area. 
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Consensus (Agreement between agencies on solutions to environmental 
needs or problems, and agreement on the services and goals of each) 

a. Do you feel that your organization and 

agree on the solution to the need being addressed by the two 
organizations T working together? 



Not at all 




Very great extent 



All parties ranked consensus or agreement around a "4." Strong 
agreement on the needs to be served, and they are working out 
the process. Both parties are educational institutions. The 
distinctions are those of level and focus. There is high degree 
of similarity. 



b. To what extent are the goals of (as you 

understand them) compatible with your organization's goals? 



Not at all 




Very great extent 



All parties gave this a "4" or "4.?" ranking. All are in 
the process of training people for employment. 



c. Does your organization and agree on who 

^s to be served by working together, the services to be 
provided by each, and how they are to be delivered? 



Not at all 




Very great extent 



These are beir.3 worked out by each program area. Data 
processing would receive the highest rating; other program 
areas are being worked out. 
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Domain Similarity (The degree of likeness of the goals , services, 
staff skills, and clients of the two organizations) 

a. How similar are the goals of to those of 

Both are educational institutions. The distinctions are those 
of level and focus. There is a high degree of similarity. 



b. How similar or different are the services of your two 
organizations? jy$ ranking ^CTC ranking 

Very different 1 2 4 5 Very similar 

Diagnosing student skills, planning, delivery of education, 
and placement are services of both. Pioneer JVS felt that 
NCTC has more resources for and does a better job of jot 
placement. 



c. How similar or different are the competencies and skills of 
the staff members of your two organizations? 



Very different 




Very similar 



Competence in content and teaching methods are needed by 
both. NCTC requires greater experience in skill and technical 
areas. The similarities and differences vary some by departments. 



d. How similar or different are the clients of your two 
organizations ? , wc ^SIF 



Very different 1 (j^) 3 5 Very similar 

On the whole both organizations felt there was considerable 
difference in their clients, although in both rv-es they are 
students. The JVS gave a ranking of "2" and N^fC gave a ranking 
of "3.5." Pioneer JVS has students without a high school 
diploma and they are younger, of high school age usually. 
T he average age of students at NCTC is 28. Sorne JVS stud rts 
nave lower scholastic achievement; about 10 percent have 
Individual Educational Plans (IEPS). 
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Structural Dimensions 



1. Formalization ('fixe degree to which rules, policies, and procedwes 
govern the relationship) 

a. How formalized are agreements between your organization 
and ? 

j. Verbal (Yes, between working parties) 

2. Written (Yes, a credit arrangement on competencies achieve. 
Data Processing the most developed area.) 

.3. Legal 

4. Mandate sy , plus above 

b. If there is a written agreement, how did it come about? 

See the Overview on page 1 of the NCTC and Pioneer JVS 
rel ationshi p. 



c. How formalized are th„ contacts between your two organizations/ 
Descr \he ? 

Kit at all 1 2 (T^ 4 5 Very formal 

The articulati r <; arrangements are formal, but the contacts 
and meetings are informal. The Mid-Ohio Consortium meetings 
provide addit*- >rsa! opportunities for interaction and 
communicati : 

d. vl\\at is th - 'vop : common basis for the contacts between your 
two organi. -.tic* 

1. Required by law 

2. F\ vr: ' agreement 
^3?^ Common practice 

Specific need or problem 
c . Other 

e. i:* there are differences or problems between your organization 
a.-id , how are they handled? 

Policy questions are handled at administrative levels; 
implementation at divisional level. Phone calls take care 
o f most thino;: 
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2. Centralization (Locus of power 9 influence, and decision-making) 

a. How are the terms of your organization's joint efforts 
with reached? 

Policy handled at administrative level. 

Implementation decisions at the divisional (department) level. 

Pioneer initiates most of the requests and with NCTC being 
the receiving institution, they have the final determination 
in the view of the JVS. 



Completely Mostly Mutually Mostly Completely 
by them by them by them by us 



© 



b. Wnen representatives of your organization meet with 



to discuss issues of mutual concern, 

how much influence does your organization have on the decisions 
reached? m NCTC 

None 1 (jT) 3 4 (^5^ ''try uvuch 
The JVS would like a less formal agreement. 
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Complexity^ (The number of different types of linkages connecting 
two organizations) 

a. What are the number and type of -projects and tasks undertaken 
by your agency and ? 

Representatives of the two institutions listed the following: 

articulation agreements 
Career Day 
College Night 

developmental courses in chemistry and algebra 

financial aid workshops 

advisory committees 

special presentations in classes 

Mid-Ohio Consortium 
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Structural Conflict (Conflict over the basis of consensus i.e 9J 
formalization) 



a. To what extent do conflicting responsibilities or priorities 



Since the extent of collaboration is relatively small, the 
amount of conflict is small. The JVS saw the potential for 
conflict in adult education and upgrading and retraining 
services . 



(1) What are these and how did they develop? 



h. To what extent has attempted to 

interfere with the attainment of the goals of your agency 
in areas of overlapping interest? 




Very great extent 



9 
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Frequently 
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Process Dimensions 



l m Resource Flows (Units of value transacted, i.e., funds, personnel, 
facilities, services, and clients) 

a. How frequently does your organization share, loan, or otherwise 
provide resources (funds, facilities, equipment, personnel, or 
clients) to ? 



The sharing is in the areas of personnel and clients. Some 
students take developmental classes at NCTC and others continue 
their education there. Personnel from both schools are involved 
in the process of articulation. 



b. How frequently does share, loan, or 

otherwise provide resources to your organization? 

They occasionally share services. Also, admissions people 
from NCTC are at Pioneer JVS often. They share campuses 
for career events. 
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2. Information Flows ( Frequency ^ direction^ and modes of communication 
between organizations) 

a. How often are contacts made between your organization and 



(T^ Few times a year Administrative level 

2. Quarterly 

3, Monthly 

0 Weekly Implementation (operational) level 

Daily 

6. More often (specify) 

b. How are most of the contacts made? 

1. J [Telephone) 

2. Lett er/m emo/r epor t 

3. Personally 

4. Other 



c. Who (.which organization) most often initiates these contacts? 

JVS 

2. They do 
^3^ (About equal) NCTC 

d. How would you characterize \.he quality of communication 
between your organization o:::d ? 

Excellent (NCTC) Good (JVS). There was a very positive 
response on the part of all parties on the quality and tone 
of the communication. 

e. How /important are the contacts with 

to the work of your organization? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 (^) Extremely important 



SO 
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Procedural Conflict (Conflicts over interpretation and application 
of rules, principles, and procedures; disagreements over roles and 
performance of a particular position or unit) 



2"-J what extent do disagreements or disputes characterize the 
relations between your organisation and 



None 




Very great extent 



No conflict now, but there is potential for conflict if 
vocational education and technical education compete with 
each other. 



b. How well are these differences worked out? 

o 

Very poorly 12 3 4 v_y 5 Very well 



How are they worked out? 



d. ilow compatible is your organization's operatirzg philosophy 
with that of ? ^ — 

Nov at all I 2 Z 4 (T^) \Very compatible 
Not in conflict. . 
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Outcome Dimensions 



1* Effectiveness of Relationships (The perceived extent to which 
organizations carry out their commitments and believe that their 
relationships are worthwhile, equitable, productive, and satisfying) 

a. To what extent have both and your 

organization fulfilled your commitments to the joint effort? 

Not fulfilled 1 2 3 4 (^HP) Fulfilled 

(1) Explain 

Commitment is there. The efforts and results need to 
be continued. 



b. To what extent has the arrangement between your organization 
and been effective? 
44S NCTC 

Not at all 1 2 3 (4) (T^ Great extent 



c. To what extent has your organization benefitted "rom its 
relationship with ? 

None • 1 2 3 4 ^Jp) Great v-tent 

(1) In what ways? 

The students involved have benefitted very much. 
The faculty discussions on curriculum have been 
beneficial. Duplication of content has been reduced, 
There has been more efficient processing of students, 

(2) Have the benefits exceeded the costs? 

Yes. The only real cost has been the time of staff. 
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' * * ' ; M»i..nl-. ti.ui i^ii'voil .1 ijreattM" specificity of competencies 
mthin i»;nt ( .irr *»vl h-)ve made some minor curriculum 
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Extra Dimensions 



critical Elements 



a. Ai'e thare unique or special factors that contributed to the 
success or problems in this relationship? 



b. What are the critical elements for success in the relationship? 

The need for articulation and the philosophies of the 
institutions are important elements. This was then translated 
into policy and the written agreement. The personal involvement 
of key individuals provided leadership and set the tone. 
Getting teachers involved was essential in implementation. 
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What is the relative importance of the following factors to your 
relationship with - 

1 mutual benefits /exchanges 

2 formal agreements 

N/A access to external resources or governance 
oppor tunities 

N/A mandates to collaborate 

( o th er ) 
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DATA FRAMEWORK FOR rIELD STUDY 
INTERVIEWS, OBSERVATIONS AND DOCUMENTS 



Institutional Data 



Name of Organizations or Institutions: North Central Technical College 

and its coordinated relationship 
with Mansfield General Hospital 

Addressees: North Central Technical College Mansfield General Hospital 

2441 Kenwood Circle 335 Glessner Avenue 

P.O. Box 698 Mansfield, Ohio 44901 

Mansfield, Ohio 44901 

Telephone: (419) 747-4999 (419) 522-3411 

Data Source: Dr. Warren Groff, V.P. for Academic Affairs, NCTC 

Charlet J. Grooms, R.N., Director of Nursing Department, NCTC 

Philip L. Wisdom, President, Mansfield General Hospital 

Shirley Meiners, Vice President for Nursing, MGH 

James Meyer, Vice President for Operations, MGH 

Pearl Keib, Director of Personnel Development, MGH 

Norman Plaster, Radiological Technology Service, MGH 

James Wareham, Respiratory Therapy, MGH 

Description of North Central Technical College: 

North Central Technical College (NCTC) is a two-year, state assisted 
college under the Ohio Board of Regents. The College is directed by a 
Board of Trustees elected from its service district of Ashland, Crawford, 
and Richland Counties. NCTC shares a campus with the regional Mansfield 
branch of Ohio State University, although each institution has its own 
faculty, curriculum, policies, and procedures. 

Among the stated purposes of the College are the following: 

1. To offer students programs and courses which serve the needs 
of the community. 

2. To offer associate degree programs in applied business, 
engineering, health and public service technologies and 
certificate programs which meet various job requirements. 

3. To develop agreements with other institutions in areas such 
as advanced placement, experiential learning, and transfer 
credit. 

4. To provide an opportunity for life-long learning by offering 
courses which meet needs such as skill upgrading, retraining, 
career change, redeveloping competencies, and advancement 
while encouraging personal and interpersonal effectiveness, 
values clarification, and human growth within the parameters 
established by associate degree and certificate programs. 

5. To act as public education resource in the trair ig of 
technicians, skilled craftsmen and paraprofessional s for 
business, industry, and the prefessions. 



The College has identified collaborative relationships with over 
seventy organization: or institutions. The articulated, coordinated 
relationships examined in this study are with Pioneer Joint Vocational 
School, Mansfield General Hospital, and the Mid-Ohio Consortium for 
Industrial Training. 

Description of the Mansfield General Hospital: 

Founded in 1902, Mansfield General Hospital has grown to a 408-bed 
medical center serving a six-county area of north central Ohio with a 
oopulaticn of more than 250,000. Nearly every kind of health care 
service is provided at the hospital from delicate neurological surgery 
to the most sophisticated diagnostic procedures. In a typical year, 
nearly 20,000 persons will be admitted, more than 35,000 will be treated 
in the emergency rooms, 7,500 surgical procedures will take place in 
the operating rooms, and 1,500 babies will be born. During a typical 
year, rrrre than 800,000 laboratory tests and procedures will be performed, 
nearly 65,000 X-ray examinations carried out, and more than 600,000 
meals served. 

The hospital's facilities have been continually expanded over the 
years to keep pace with the growing demand for services. Mansfield 
General is currently embarking on its largest building project in its 
history. The new building construction includes a surgery and recovery 
room area, emergency room, intensive care units, maternity, delivery and 
nursey areas, material management, patient care units, and a new main 
entrance and lobby. Existing facilities are also being renovated. 

The hospital maintains its own three-year nursing school to prepare 
students for careers as registered nurses. This is in addition to its 
cooperative endeavor with North Central Technical College where they 
provide the clinical environment for the College's Associate Degree 
(2 year) nursing program and its Licensed Practical Nursing Program. 
The hospital provides well equipped clinical facilities for students 
in radiology, respiratory therapy, medical technology, and 
e 1 ectroencephalography. 
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Descripti 7 of the coordinated relationship between North Central Technical 
College a. . Mansfield General Hospital: 

The Co. ? has two nursing programs with MGH, even though the 
Hospital has < > own three-year nursing program. NCTC needed NGH as a 
clinical trair. facility for its Associate Degree Nursing program and 
initiated the re..;:it : ?t fo MGH. The Hospital was interested because they 
had a much lower ; -i \- ?r of NCTC trained nurses. The first clinical 
training area estao n r _ '■• . * was Pediatrics, and the other clinical areas 
for training were su~" .ided. The second program, Licensed Practical 
Nursing, was taken by tr'.e College from another organization in 

^ 978 and NCTC cont- .;t:_ 1- use MGH as the clinical facility for it. 

The Respirator. 7h? ap; proT'am began at the College in 1978. 
is a one year four quarter) Certificate program. There are four 
. ' . *1 sites witf HansfielJ General Hospital being by far the largest. 
"!>i~ head of theprcvjram serves as the clinical instructor at MGH, and 
Iter?, is another instructor for the clinical site in Ashland, and one 
-in Marion. The Respiratory Therapy program taKes in 25 students and 
graduates 16 or so. Seventy-five percent of th& scaff in Respiratory 
Therapy at MGH are graduates of tne NCTC program. 

The Radiological Technology Program was started at the College about 
12 years ago. Prior to that the Hospital did its own training. It is 
now a two-year Associate Degree program. There are two technologists 
on the staff at the College. MGH pays the salary of one of the instructors, 
although this person is an employee of the College. The American Society 
of Radiological Technologists require 2400 hours of clinical instruction 
as a minimum, and limit the number of students in the program to nine 
first year students and nine second y.ar students. There are twenty- 
three Registered Radiologic*.! Technologists on the staff at MGH. By 
providing the clinical experience, "he Hospital is able to select the 
best of the graduates as employees. 

All four of the above described pr.^rams have written agreements 
between North Central Technical College , .d Mansfield General Hospital. 
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Situational Factors 

2, Resource Dependence (Need for external resources :r other agencies 
to accomplish goals) 

a. What is the purpose of the relationship of yoi.r organization 
with ? 

Both institutions need each other to provide good training 

to develop good medical (health) employees, and the relationship 

eases the financial pressures. 

(1) How does it help your organization reach its goals? 

It enables the College to provide good clinical experience 
for its students, which then enables the Hospital to hire 
well qualified employees. As the MGH president stated, 
"Quality patient care requires quality personnel." 
Accreditation depends upon personnel qualifications. 

b. Wliat are the elements of exchange? 

Hospital provides : (1) experience, (2) helps College develop 
and change program, (3) sets standards of performance, 

(4) real world experience, (5) funds full time Radiological 
instructor, (6) equipment in the clinical setting, (7) teaching 
tool s. 

College provides : (1) updating to hospital personnel, (2) ideal, 
"(3) graduates of the program, (4) enthusiasm of learners, 

(5) creates an environment that is better for the hospital 
patients, (6) ninety percent of new hires are from these programs. 

c. To what extent is your organization dependent upon 

to achieve your ^jjectives? 



Not at all 




Very much 



d. Hoi: * ^ortant is your relationship with 

to y^Ji 4 organization? 

Not at uul 2 2 3 4 Very much 

Objectives of the ADN program could be met by another cooperating 
site, but this is not so for the other programs. For these, it 
is absolutely essential. 
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Commitment (extent of dedication to making the IOR success fid) 

a. To what extent is xjovo? organization dedicated to making your 
relationship with work? 

Not at all 1 2 5 4 (jT) Very much 

All parties expressed high dedication to making the relationship 
work. 



b. What are the visible and tangible elements of that dedication? 

Written contracts between the two organizations. 
Personal relationships between key persons in the two 

organizations. 
Letter from president of MGH stating NCTC can use two 

hospitals units each quarter for the two nursing programs. 
MGH picks up the rubella screeing for nursing students. 
MGH pays the salary of one Radiological Technology instructor. 
Efforts in coordination by persons in both organizations, 

which are time consuming. 
The cooperation of the MGH medical staff, permeating aT 

levels. 



c. Wlio are the key actors in demonstrating that dedication and 
what roles do they play? 

Cooperation starts at the top and goes on down: 

NCTC MGH 



President 

V.P. of Academic Affairs 
Director of Nursing Program 
V.P. for Business and Finance 
Coordinator of Radiologic Technology 
Coordinator of Respiratory 
Therapy Technology 



President 

V.P. for Business and 

Finance 
V.P. for Nursing 
Director of Staff Development 
Head of Radiologic 

Department 
Head of Respiratory Therapy 

Department 
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Awareness (Kyiowledge of environmental needs 3 problems 3 or opportunities 
knowledge of other agencies 1 goals and services; personal acquaintance 
of agency representatives) 



a. How knowledgeable are the appropriate linking agents in 
your organization with the other organization in terms of: 

1) the need for working together 

2) the opportunities for Joint endeavors 

3) its capabilities, services, and goals 

^ NCTt MGH 

Not at all 12 3 (T) Very knowledgeable 

All stated that key people had high awareness and were very 
knowledgeable. Greatest awareness at the individual program 
level . 



b. To what extent are appropriate linking agents in your 

organization personally acquainted with key actors in the 
other organization? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 (T) Very great extent 

There was agreement by all that key actors in both organizations 
were personally acquainted to a very great extent. 



To what extent has a relationship of confidence and trust been 
developed between your organizations? 



None 




Very great extent 



All parties said there was a very strong relationship of trust 
and confidence. 
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Consensus (Agreement between agencies on solutions to environmental 
needs or problems^ and agreement on the services and goals of each) 



a. Do you feel that your organization and 



agree on the solution to the need being addressed by the two 
organizations' working together? 

NCIC M£H 

Not at all 1 2 Z \4j fSj Very great extent 

Depends on the problem being dealt with. Requires lots of give 
and take. Both are interested in turning out a quality trained 
person. Health education (continuing education) is also a goal 
of MGH. Both feel community commitment. 



£. To what extent are the goals of (as you 

understand them) compatible with your organization's goals? 

NCTC MGH 

Not at all 1 2 3 (^) (j^) Very great extent 

The goals are different, but compatible. Hospital exists for 
providing patient care, while NCTC exists for providing 
educational services . 



Does your organization and agree on vho 

is to be served by working together j the services to be provided 
by each, and how they are to be delivered? 

NCIC 

Not at all 1 2 Z \4j 5 Very great extent 

This is spelled out clearly in the written agreements, particular 
the responsibilities of each. However, there are always things 
to work out. 
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Domain similarity (The degree of likeness of the goals, services, 
staff skills, and clients of the two organizations) 



a. How similar are the goals of to those of 

your organization? 

3oth are interested in turning out a quality trained person. 
Health education (continuing education) is also a goal of MGH. 
Both feel community commitment. Both recognize the need to 
change. Both have external authorities (accreditation agencies), 
and are nonprofit. 



b. How similar or different are the services of your two 
organizations ? 



Very different (T) 2 3 4 



Very similar 



The services are different in that the College provides 
educational services while the Hospital provides patient care 
and health services. 



a. How similar. 1 or different are the competencies and skills of 
the staff members of your two organizations? 

NuC MGH 

Very different 12 3 (T^ (IT) Very similar 

All parties saw a high degree of similarity. Both must be 
competent practitioners as well as teachers .~ Many of the 
College's instructors are former Hospital employees. There 
are also similarities in the support structures (administration) 
of the two. 

d. How similar or different are the clients of your two 
organizat ions ? 

Very different (T) 2 3 4 5 Very similar 

All said that the clients are very different. The College has 
students and the Hospital serves patients. 

S3 



Structural Dimensions 



1. Formalization (The degree to which rules, policies, and procedures 
govern the relationship) 

a. How formalized are agreements between your organization and 



1. Verbal 

(7?) Written 

o . Lega I 

4. Mandatory, plus above 



b. If there is a written agreement, how did it come about? 

A written agreement is required by accrediting bodies on both 
sides. The College wrote the initial agreement draft for each 
technology. Each year it is jointly reviewed and updated. They 
jointly decide what is needed. 



How formalized are the contacts between your two organizations? 
Describe. 

NCXC Mfiy 

Not at all Cl) 2 (T) 4 5 Very formal 



d. 



Although they chose different ranking numbers, all said that 
the contacts were usually informal, with few formal meetings. 
The relationship is under a formal agreement, but the contacts 
are informal . 

What is the most common basis for the contacts between your' 
two organizations? 

1. Required by law 

2. Formal agreement 
(^j) Common practice 

(T^) Specific need or problem 

5. Other 

If there are differences or problemc between your organization 
and , how are they handled? 

They are worked out between appropriate operational persons in 
each organization. 
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Centralization (locus of power, influence, and decision-making ) 

a. How ax*e the terms of your organization's joint efforts with 

reached? 



Completed Mostly Mutually Mostly Completely 
by them by them by us by them 




There was general agreement by both organizations that terms 
were mutually reached, except that in Nursing the Hospital 
felt that they had the greatest say. 

b. \lhen representatives of your organization meet with 

to discuss issues of mutual concern, 
how much influence does your organization have on the decisions 
reached? 

Hone 1 2 3 4 5 Very much 

The influence varies on a program by program basis. In the 
hospital environment, NCTC lacks the power of status, but has 
the power of information. The reputation of NCTC graduates 
provides a bargaining chip. The amount of influence depends 
on the type of problem under discussion. NCTC has the most 
influence on educational decisions, and MGH the most influence 
on clinical decisions. 
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■3. Complexity (Trie number of different types of linkages connecting 
two organizations) 

a. Vhat are the number and type of projects and 'tasks undertaken 
by your agency and ? 

Four major programs: Associate Degree Nursing (ADN) 

Licensed Practical Nursing (LPN) 
Radiological Techno! ogy 
Respiratory Therapy Technology 

Continuing education programs offered both the Hospital and 
the College 

NCTC faculty on MGH committees. 

MGH staff on NCTC program advisory committees 

Clinical site for various other NCTC classes field trips 
(mental health, recreational therapy, communications 
department) 

Hospital professionals serve as speakers in some NCTC classes 
Richland County Health Planning Development Council 
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Structural Conflict (Conflict over the basis of consensus i.e.j 
formalization) 

a. To what extent do conflicting responsibilities or priorities 
characterize your organization's relationship to ? 

NOC MGH y * 

Not at all Qj 2 (T) 4 5 Very great extent 



1) What are these and how did they develop? 

Although the rankings were different, the statements 
of the situation were the same. At the Hospital t.ie 
basic responsibility is to the patient, while at thi 
College the basic responsibility is to the student. 
The Hospital has some difficulty in having sufficient 
space to accommodate students and instructors. 
However, they felt that different missions, does not 
mean conflict. The potential is there, but realistic 
expectations keep it low. 



b) To what extent has attempted to 

interfere with the attainment of the goals of your agency 
in areas of overlapping interest? 



Never 




Frequently 



All parties rated this at the lowest level, even though MGH 
also has a three-year nursing program. 
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Process Dimensions 



2- Resource Flows (Units of value transacted, i.e., fuvd~, personnel, 
facilities, services, and clients) 

a. How frequently does your organization share, loan, or otherwise 
provide resources (funds, facilities, equipment, personnel, or 
clients) to ? 

Continuous flow on both sides. 

NCTC faculty supervises students at the hospital. 

Graduates of all four shared programs flow to the Hospital. 

Students do patient care for educational purposes. 



b. How frequently does share, loan, or 

oth erwise provide resources to your organization? 

Continuous flow on both sides. 

The Hospital provides the clinical training facility. 
Pays the salary of one full time Radiologic instructor. 
Provides lunches for student trainees. 
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Information Flows (Frequency, direction, and modes of communication 
between organizations) 

a. How often are contacts made between your organization and 

9 



2. Few times a year 

2. Quarterly 

3. Monthly 
(T^ Weekly 
(T^ Daily 

6. More often (.specify) 



b. How are most of the contacts made? 
(1^ Telephone 

2 . Lett er/memo/r epor t 
(^j) Personally 

4. Other 



c. Who (which organization) most often initiates these contacts? 
@ We do NCTC 

2. They do 
(T^) About equal MGH 

d. How would you characterize the quality of communication between 
your organization and ! 

Excellent and productive. 



e. How important are the contacts with 

to the work of your organization? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 (^) Extremely important 
All agreed that tne contacts are extremely important. 
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Procedural Conflict (Conflicts over interpretation and application 
of rules, principles, and procedures; disagreements ovr* roles and 
performance of a particular position or unit) 

a. To what extent do disagreements or disputes characterize the 
relations between your organization and ? 

None (T) 2 3 4 5 Very great extent 
Only minor clarification questions. 



b. How well are these differences worked out? 

Very poorly 12 3 4 (7) Very well 

All agreed that the differences are worked out very well. 
These minor problems often involve personality conflicts 
between students and hospital personnel, rather than 
pol icy questions. 

c m How are they worked out? 

They are worked out through personal contact on an individual 
basis. 



How compatible is your organization's operatinq nhilosovhv 
with that of ? ^ ^ 9 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 (?) Very compatible 
There was unanimous agreement on very high compatibility. 
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Outcome Dimensions 



2- Effectiveness of Relationships (Tfie perceived extent to which 
organizatvons carry out thetr commitments and believe that their 
relationships are worthwhile* equitable ^ productive* and satisfying) 

a. To what extent have both • and your 

organization fulfilled your commitments to the joint effort? 

Not fulfilled 12 3 4 (T) Fulfilled 



(1) Explain 

All parties felt that commitments had been fulfilled. 



b m To what extent iias the arrangement between your organization 
and been effective? 

Not at all 12 3 4 (T) Great extent 

There was unanimous agreement that the arrangement had been 
effective to a very great extent. 



c. To what extent has your organization benefitted from its 
relationship with ? 

None 1 2 3 4 (T) Great extent 

(1) In what ways? 

For the College, it enabled their students to get good 
experience in a clinical setting. It was the only 
feasible place for them to get their pediatrics clinical 
training. For the hospital, it enabled them to get 
good employees (facilitated recruitment), and also 
provided growth for their own employees. 

(2) Have the benefits exceeded the costs? 

All provided a resounding "Yes." As they said, "It 
certainly does or we would not be involved." 
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Impact (Changes in the internal operations of organizations involved 
in the relationship) 

a m What changes have been made in the internal operations of your 
organization as a Result of your organization's relationship 
(arrangement) with ? 

The College had to make some scheduling changes (reassignment 
of clinical days at the hospital). The College has become 
more conscious of the importance of functional relationships 
with other agencies. It has help set an internal climate and 
awareness for interorganizational relationships. 

At the Hospital as a whole, the changes are minor organizationally, 
but responsibilities of individuals are different. Having 
student nurses frees other personnel to do other things. This 
is cost effective. Radiologic Technology has had to learn 
that they cannot depend on students to do the work, i.e., that 
education comes first. 



b. Have these been positive^ beneficial changes? 

On the whole there was the feeling that the changes were ail 
right. However, the College mentioned that the scheduling 
changes have sometimes involved students obtaining clinical 
experience in undesirable time slots. 
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Lxtra Dimensions 



J, Critical Elements 



Are there unique or special factors that contributed to the 
success or problems in this relationship? 

Mutual needs met 



b. What are the critical elements for success in the relationship? 

1. Needs on the part of both met by working together 

2. Written agreements, reviewed annually (mandated) 

3. Personal involvement by key individuals 

4. Commitment to making it work 

5. Dedication 

6. Good communication 

7. Love of education by both parties 
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What its the vulat.ivo importance of the following facton: to youv 
va'Lationaliip with . 
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mutual benefits/exchangee 
formal agreements 



N/A access to external resources or governance 

opportunities 

jV A mandates to collaborate* 

3 (Other) Personal involvement of key individuals 



^Mandate is to provide clinical experience, which is involved in 111, 
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DATA FRAMEWORK FOR FIELD STUDY 
INTERVIEWS, OBSERVATIONS AND DOCUMENTS 



Institutional Data 



Name of Organizations or Institutions. 



North Central Technical College 
and its linked relationship with 
the Mid-Ohio Consortium for 



Industrial Training 



Addresses: North Central Technical College 
2441 Kenwood Circle 
P.O. Box 698 
Mansfield, Ohio 44901 



Telephone: (4] 9) 747-4999 



Mid Ohio Consortium 

North Central Technical 
Col lege 

Ohio State University- 
Mansfield 

P.O. Box 698 

Mansfield, Ohio 44901-0698 
(419) 522-3411 



Data Source: 



Dr. Henry Fallerius, President, NCTC 

Dr. Virginia C. Clay, Executive Director, 



Mid-Ohio Consortium 



Description of 'north Central Technical College: 

North Central Technical College (NCTC) is a two-year state assisted 
college under the Ohio Board of Regents. The College is directed by a 
Board of Trustees elected from its service district of Ashland, Crawford, 
and Richland Counties. NCTC shares a campus with the regional Mansfield 
branch of Ohio State University, although each institution has its own 
faculty, curriculum, policies, and procedures. 

Among the stated purposes of the College are the following: 
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To offer students programs and courses which serve the needs 
of the community. 

To offer associate degree programs in applied business, 
engineering, health and public service technologies and 
certificate programs which meet various job requirements. 
To develop agreements with other institutions in areas 
such as advanced placement, experiential learning, and 
transfer credit. 

To provide an opportunity for life-long learning by offering 
courses which meet needs such as skill upgrading, retraining, 
career change, redeveloping competencies, and advancement 
while encouraging personal and interpersonal effectiveness, 
/alues clarification, and human growth within the parameters 
established by associate degree and certificate programs. 
To act as public education resource in training of technicians, 
skilled craftsmen and paraprofessionals for business, industry, 
and the professions. 
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The College has identified collaborative relationships with over 
seventy organizations or institutions. The articulated, coordinated 
relationships examined in this study are with Pioneer Joint Vocational 
School, Mansfield General Hospital, and the Mid-Ohio Consortium for 
Industrial Training. 

Description of the Mid-Ohio Consortium for Indus bi Lai Training; 

The purpose of this Consortium is to encourage cooperation of 
business, industry, and public education, to foster economic stability and 
growth of the area through job training. It is sponsored and funded 
through a cooperative effort between the State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, and the Department of Development. 

The Consortium's programs for business and industry emphasize 
customized job training, human resource development, increased productivity, 
and improved management efficiency. 

The organization was formed in 1981, at which time the executive 
director was hired. A constitution was adopted which allows for a 
division of labor among three standing committees. The Executive 
Committee is a decision-making body consisting of representatives of 
each public institution which provides job training, along with the 
officers of the Consortium. The Advisory Committee is composed of 
representatives of industry, chambers of commerce, and educators regarding 
Consortium activities. The Training Committee acts as a resource to aid 
the executive director when planning programs to meet individual company's 
needs . 

The Mid-Ohio Consortium serves the area of Richland, Ashland, 
West Homes, and East Morrow counties. The active participants in the 
Consortium are the Bucyrus Chamber of Commerce, Richland Economic 
Development Corporation, Ashland Chamber of Commerce, Pioneer Joint 
Vocational School, Ashland-West Holmes Joint Vocational School, Madison 
Local Schools, Mansfield City Schools, North Central Technical College, 
Ohio State University-Mansfield, and industry representatives from each 
community. 

For companies to be eligible for Vocational Education and Department 
of Development funds, they must invest in capital equipment and/or create 
new jobs. T here is a limited amount available under restrictive criteria 
to help retain industry (to help it survive). 
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Description of the linked relationship between Norb'n Central Technical 
College and the Mid-Ohio Consortium for Industrial Training; 

The president of NCTC, Dr. Henry Fallerius, was involved in the 
forming of the Consortium, and has been very supportive. The College 
houses the Consortium and provides and office and secretarial help for 
the Consortium executive director. The College is represented on all 
three Consortium standing committees: Executive Committee, Advisory 
Committee, and Training Committee. Pioneer Joint Vocauonal School is 
the fiscal agent for the Consortium. 

The College has been engaged in funded training endeavors through 
the Consortium. It currently is involved in providing training in 
electronics for Fisher Body. 
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Situation Factors 



Resource Dependence (Need for external resources ov other agencies 
to accomplish agency goals) 

a. Wliat Is the pwpose of the relationship of your organization 
with ? 

Goals are to serve new and expanding industry, as well as to 
help struggling existing industry, by providing training 
(subsidized or not). 



' i) How does it help your organisation reacfi its goals? 

College's goals include outreach into the community to 
provide facilities and human resources to meet community 
training needs. 



What are the elements of exchange? 

From the Consortium: (1) good public relations, (2) identifies 
training needs, (3) communication link between industry and 
the College, (4) economic development worker training funds 

From the College: (1) office, (2) secretarial help, 
(3) training and retraining services for companies 



e. To what extent is your organization depeyvdent upon 
to achieve your objectives? 



Not at all 1 2 S 4 5 Very much 

NCTC says rather small, but fits the mission of the College. 



How important is your relationship with 
to your organisation? 



M-OC 

Hot at all 1 2 3 4 (IT) Very -important 
NCTC has an excellent reputation in the area. 
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Awarenep3 (Knowledge of environmental needs, problems, or opportunities 
knowledge of other agencies' goals and services; personal acquaintance 

of ivjmuvj rwjwctfrtrifat'ivec) 

a. How kno:: -edg cable are the appropriate linking agents in your 
organization with the other organization in terms of: 

1) the need for working together 

2) the opportunities for joint endeavors 
;>) ite, capabilities, services, and goals 

Not at all 12 3 4 5 Very knowledgeable 
Most knowledgeable at the division head level and above. 



To what extent are appropriate linking agents in your 
organization personally acquainted with key actors in the 



other organization? 



Not at all 1 2 3 4 Very great extent 

All College administrators know the Consortium executive 
director well, also some faculty. 



To what extent has a relationship of confidence and trust 
been developed between your organizations? 

M-OC NCTC 

None 1 2 3 (^) (j^) Very great extent 

The Consortium Board (this includes Dr. Fallerius) thinks very 
highly of the Consortium executive director. 

The Consortium executive director thought the relationship with 
the College to be good, but expects it to grow. 
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Consensus (Agreement between agencies on solutions to environmental 
needs or prou.&ac, and agreement on the services and goals of each) 

a. Do you feel that your organization and 

agree on the solution to the need being addressed by the two 
organizations 1 working together? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 5 Very great extent 



b. To what extent are the goals of (as you 

understand them) compatible with your organization's goals? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 Q Very great extent 

The Consortium director acknowledged that a lot of this may 
be due to the fact that she comes to this position from higher 
education. 



Does your organization and agree on who 

is to be served by working together, the services to be 
provided by each, and how they are to be delivered? 

Not at all 12 3 4 Very great extent 

The NCTC president and the Consortium direction agree highly. 
At the faculty level, it is much lower. 

On questions of who is to deliver the training, the Consortium 
Training Committee and Executive Board resolve these questions 
in coordination with the Consortium director. 
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Domain Similarity (The degree of likeness of the goals > services > 
staff skills^ and clients of the two organizations) 

a. How similar are the goals of to those of 

your organization? 

The College president felt that the goals, services, and staff 
skills were very similar, particularly with NCTC's Continuing 
Education programs and Off-campus programs. 

The Consortium director felt some dissimilarity because of 
the populations served. The College's primary clients are 
students, while the Consortium's primary clients are companies. 



b. How similar or different are the services of your two 
organizations ? 



Very different 




Very similar 



All parties indicated a "3" rating. 

The Consortium provides a consulting service, while the 
college sells Continuing Education. 



c?. How similar or different are the competencies and skills of 
the staff members of your two organizations? 

Very different 12 3 4 (T) Very similar 

Dr. Fallerius considers Collect staff to be the Consortium 
director's staff. Also, the Consortium director has a Ph.D. 
in Higher Education Administration and has taught five years 
in higher education. 



d. How similar or different are the clients of your two 
organization::? 

NCTC M-OC 



Very different. 




Very similar 



There is an age and culture difference. Typically, Consortium 
clients are blue collar workers. Also, an age difference. 
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Structural Dimensions 



J* Formalization ( r flie degree to iSiich rules, policies, ami procedural 
govern the relationship 

a. How formalized are agreements between your organization and 



1 . Verba I 

Written) 
Z . Lega I 

4. Mandatory, plus above 

b. If there is a written agreement, how did it come about? 

The Executive Committee of the Consortium and the president 
of the College felt it would be better to have a written 
agreement. 



C. How formalized ore the contacts between your two organizations? 
Describe. 



Not at all 



(jJ^ 4 5 Very formal 



Scheduled meetings are a formal contact. As needs arise, 
formal meetings and contacts are made. There is also a lot 
of informal project contact. 

d. What is the most common basis for the contacts between your 
two organizations? 

1. Required by law 

2. Formal agreement 
Z. Common practice 

Specific need or problem 
Other* 



If there arc differences or problems between your organization 
awl p how are they handled? 

If there are differences, they are usually handled directly by 

the principles involved. Other problems are handled by the 

Executive Committee of the Consortium which includes; the NCTC president, 
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Centralisation (IjOCUg of -power, influence, and decision-making) 

a. How are the terms of your organization's joint efforts with 
reached? 



Terms are usually reached by discussion by the parties 
involved. In determining which training institution 
gets the training project, there is sometimes little 
flexibility if the company involved wants a particular 
school or college. Once a training project is assigned, 
torms are discussed and agreed to mutually. 



Completely Mostly Mutually Mostly Completely 
by them by them by us by us 
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i\ When representatives of your organization meet with 

to discuss issues of mutual concern, 

how much influence does your organization have on the decisions 
reached? 

None 1 2 3 4 5 Very much 

The Consortium director felt there was strong influence with 
the NCTC president and lower influence with faculty members. 
The College president felt decisions were reached through a 
participative management approach. 
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Complexity (The number of different types of linkage** cuvmcctinq 
two organizations) 

a. What are the number and type of projects .and tasks undertaken 
by your agency and ? 

Ranges from minor to major. Examples are: 

Mansfield Typewriter Company—electronics training 
(company paid the full bill) 

Fisher Body— 1st phase, electronics training (also, 
serving as the fiscal agent for this project) 

R. R. Donnelly—written and oral communications for 
supervisors (credit will be given) 

There is a variety within the context of the College's mission. 
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Structural Conflict (Conflict over the basis of consensus i.e 9J 
forma lization) 

a. To what extent do conflicting responsibilities or priorities 

characterize your organization's relationship to ? 



Not at all 



1 (IT) 3 4 5 Very great extent 

All parties gave a "2" ranking, stating there is no conflict 
administratively, but some programmatical ly. 



(1) What are these and how did they develop? 

The Ohio Technology Transfer Organization (OTTO) and the 
Consortium sometimes conflict over whose domain it is in 
working with certain companies. Sometimes the Consortium 
and NCTC's Continuing Education department seem to be in 
competition in providing services. These are worked out 
on a one to one basis. 



To what extent has attempted to 

interfere with the attainment of the goals of your agency in 
areas of overlapping interest? 
M-fc NCTC 

Never (T) (T) 3 4 5 Frequently 

NCTC felt there was occasionally an unintentional overlap with 
Continuing Education. 
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Process Dimensions 



Kcouuiyc Flows (Units of value fra>u:>actcd, i.e., fundc, personnel, 
facilities , services, and clients) 

a. How frequently does your organization share, loan, or otherwise 
provide resources (funds, equipment, personnel, or clients) 
to ? 

There is a continual College support to the Consortium 
through the provision of office space, telephone, and 
support secretarial services. 

There is flow from the Consortium whenever a funded training 
project is assigned to the College. 

In one instance the Consortium funded a NCTC faculty member 
trip to Cincinnati. 



b. How frequently does share, loan, 

otherwise provide resources to your organization? 

The office and support services provided by the College to 
the Consortium are ongoing. 

Dr. Fallerius felt that NCTC is one of the more frequent 
receivers of projects from the Consortium because it is 
a technical training institution. 



Ill 
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Information Flows (Frequency^ direction, and modes of communication 
between organizations) 

a. How often are contacts made between your organization and 





1. 


Few times a year 




2. 


Quarter ly 




5. 


Month ly 
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Weekly J 




5. 


Daily 




6. 


More often (specify) 


b. 


How 


are most of the contacts made? 




©< 


Telephones 




2. 


Letter/memo/report 




©< 


(Personally) 




tf. 


Otfier 


a. 


Wio 


(whi<ih organization most often initiates these contacts? 




1. 


We do 




2. 
3, 


They do The Consortium director initiates most of the 
contacts 

About equal b - 


d. 


How 


would you characterize the quality of communication 



between your organization and 
High, explicit, to-the-point . 



How important are the contacts with 

to the work of your organization? ~~ ~ 

NCK M^Y) 

Not at all 1 QT\ 3 4 Cs) Extremely important 
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Procedural Conflict (Conflicts over interpretation and application 
of rules, principles, and procedures; disagreements over roles and 
performance of a particular position or unit) 

a. To what extent do disagreements or disputes characterize 

the relations between your organization aizd ? 




None [l^ 2J 3 4 5 Very great extent 
Very little 



b. How well are these differences worked out 9 

NCTC M-OC 
Very poorly 1 2 Q 4 (T) Very well 

Worked out satisfactorily. 



c How are they worked out? 

Involved parties either sit down and talk about -'t, or it 
is handled by the Consortium Executive Committee. 



d. How compatible is your organization's operating philosophy 
with that of ? 

Not at all 1 2 3 4 (J) Very compatible 
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[jDutcome Dimensions 



Effectiveness of Relationships (The perceived extent to which 
organizations carry out their commitments and believe that their 
relationships are worthwhile^ equitable^ productive, and satisfying) 

a. To what extent have both and your 

organization fulfilled your commitments to the joint 
efforts? 

M-OC NCTC 

Not fulfilled 1 2 3 (T) (T) Fulfilled 



( 1) Explain 

Consistently high 



b. To what extent has the arrangement between your organization 

and been effective? 

FTTLC M-tt 



Not at all 1 2 3 ( 4 ) ( 5 ] Great extent 



rrrc m-uu 
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To what extent has your organization benefitted from its 
relationship with ? 

~NCXC 0£ 
None J 2 [3J 4 (5 J Great extent 

(1) In what ways? 

The College has benefitted from conducting projects assigned 
to it, and it has helped in institutional marketing. 

The Consortium director stated that the Consortium is nothing 
without the institutions that compose it. 



(2) Have the benefits exceeded the costs? 

The commitment to the College's role in economic development is 
what drives it. 
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a. Wzat changes have been made in 'the internal operations of 
your organization as a result of your organization's 
relationship (arrangement) with ? 

Changes in College operations include involving the Consortium 
.iFSSniir Co " e 9f f . m ee^gs, and having her talk to administrators 

p a 1 : oH The Vice President for Academic Affairs has been 
given an added responsibility. The relationship to the Mid- 
Ohio Consortium would show on a NCTC organization chart. 

2%S? s !i r iii! B d T ;; ector sa -' d that the impact cannot be n^ted 

to NL alone. The operating procedures have evolved with 
input from members as a result of mutual need. 



b. Have these been positive, beneficial changes? 
Yes. 
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Extra Dimensions 



Critical Elements 

a. Are there unique or special factors that contributed £b 
the success or problems in this relationship? 



b. What are the critical elements for success in the relationship? 

The attitude and action of those in leadership positions. 
The support of the CEO which insures other College support. 
The conviction of the director of the Consortium. 
The Consortium director felt that mutual trust and honesty 
were by far the most important. 
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APPENDIX R 



FRDAC SUBMISSION: SUPPORTING STATEMENT TO SF 83 ON 
"INTERAGENCY COOPERATION BETWEEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND OTHER STATE AGENCIES" 
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FEDAC SUBMISSION 



SUPPORTING STATEMENT 
(SF 83 r Rev. 4/83) 



Interagency Cooperat ion Between 
Vocational Education and 
Other State Agenc ies 



October 1983 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
I960 Kenny Road 
Columbus , Ohio 43210 
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TARLR OP CONTENTS 



JUST r PTC AT I ON 

1. Necessity for Data Collection 

2. Use of Information 

3. Use of Improved Information Technology 

4. Efforts to Identify Duplication 

5. Modification of Existing Data 

6. Burden on Small Business 

7. Consequences of Less Frequent Data Collection . . 

8. Compliance with 5 CFR 1320.6 Guidelines 

9. Consultation with Persons Outside of 

the Agency 

10. Confidentiality ......... 

11. Sensitive Ouestions 

12. Estimates of Costs 

13. Respondent Burden 

14. Changes in Burden 

15. Tabulation, Statistical Analysis, 

Publication, and Project Time 
Schedu le 

COLLECTION OF INFORMATION EMPLOYING 
STATISTICAL METHODS 

1 . Respondent Universe 

2. Procedure for the Collection of 

Information 

3. Methods to Maximize Response Rates 

4. Tests of Procedures 

5. Statistical Personnel/Consultant 
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JUST IT i CATION 



1 . Necessity fo r D ata Collection 

The importance of cooperation among public sector agencies, 
both to increase effectiveness and decrease unnecessary duplica- 
tion and cost, is widely recognized. Accordingly, a body of 
theory has developed — based largely on studies of interorgan- 
izational relations among public service agencies — and factors 
that promote or inhibit cooperative arrangements have been 
identified. Little attention has been given, however, to inter- 
organizational relations among public agencies that provide 
occupa tional training. 

The need to better understand and promote local level 

inter-agency relations is especially great in view of the Job 

Training Partnership Act (PL 97-300), the success of which will 

largely depend on the effectiveness of state and local level 

inter-agency relations. The Act specifies that service providers 

shall be selected on the basis of demonstrated effectiveness. 

The primary consideration in selecting agencies or 
organizations to deliver services within a service 
delivery area shall be the effectiveness of the 
agency or organization in delivering comparable or 
related services based on demonstrated performance, 
in terms of the likelihood of meeting performance 
goals, cost, quality of training, and characteris- 
tics of part icipants . * 

Tt ,^lso stresses the avoidance of duplication: 

Funds provided under this Act shall not be used to 
duplicate facilities or services available in the 
area (with or without reimbursement) from Federal, 

1. Job Training Partnership Act, Section 107(a) 
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State, or local sources, unless it is demonstrated 
that alternative services or facilities would be 
more of feet ive or more 1 ikely to achieve the 
service delivery area's performance goals. * 

Obtaining the most effective training services without dupli- 
cating e a ist ing facilities or services requ ires coordination. 
Thus, coordination is one of the keys to the Job Training 
Partnership Act: 

Any state seeking financial assistance under this 
Act shall submit a Governor's coordination and 
special services plan for two program years to the 
Secretary describing the use of all resources 
provided to the State and its service del i very 
areas under this Act and evaluating the experience 
over the preceding two years. 2 

The Act prescribes separate state and local-level responsi- 
bilities. Selection of participants and of service providers 
is assigned to the local level, whereas overall program effect- 
iveness is the responsibility of the state. Hence, coordination 
criteria are important. 

The plan shall establish criteria for coordinating 
activities under this Act (including title III) 
with programs and services provided by State and 
local education and training agencies (including 
vocational education agencies), public assistance 
agencies, the employment service, rehabilitation 
agencies, postsecondary institutions, economic 
development agencies , and such other agencies as 
the Governor determines to have a direct interest 
in employment and training and human resource 
utilization within the State. Such criteria shall 
not affect local discretion concerning the selec- 
tion of eligible participants or service providers 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 107 



and 203. 3 



1. JTPA, Section 107(b) 

2. JTPA, Section 121 (a) ( 

3. JTPA, Section 121(b) ( 



2) 
1) 




The purpose of this study is to explore the extent to which 
current linkages between vocational education and other state- 
level agencies promote local level coordination. it is 
appropriate that the National Center conduct this research in 
view of its obligations under the law (Education Amendments of 
1976, PL 94-482) which states that it shall 

conduct applied research and development on prob- 
lems of national significance in vocational educa- 
tion and shall develop and provide information to 
facilitate national planning and policy develop- 
ment in vocational education. 1 

2 . Use of Information 

Studies indicate that public institutions providing voca- 
tional training at the local level are generally doing so without 
appreciable coordination. 2 A lack of motivation to exert the 
necessary etfort to do otherwise appears to be the primary 
explanation for this, rather than conflict or competition. It 
has been suggested that more systematic incentives are needed 
that must come from the state/ federal levels. Therefore, it is 
important to gather data that will indicate the nature of current 
state-level linkages between vocational education and related 
agencies, and the extent to which these linkages provide in- 
centives for local level coordination. Such data will enable 
governmental agencies to better understand their role in bringing 
about improved coordination in the services of local providers. 

1. Section 171(a)(2)(A) and ( D) of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, as amended by the Education Amendments of 1976. 

2. Beder and Darkenwald, Occupational Education for Ad ults: An 
Analysis o f In stitutional R oles and Relationships, 1979 , 

p. 156. tL - 
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This study wilL be based upon an eclectic model of Inter- 
Organizational Relations (TOR) developed by Van de Ven. 3*4 
This model includes the following dimensional categories: 

I. Situational factors 

II. Structural dimensions 

III. Process dimensions 

Situational factors explain why IORs develop. Included are 

the following: 

a. Resource dependence (an agency's need for external 

resources and/or other agencies in its environ- 
ment) „ 

b. Commitment to an external problem or opportunity 

( perce ived commi tment to resolve environmen ta 1 
needs or realize opportunities) . 

c . Awa reness (knowledge of envi ronmen ta 1 needs , 

problems, or opportunities; knowledge of other 
agencies 1 goals and services; personal 
acquaintance of agency representatives). 

d. Domain Consensus (agreement among agencies on 

(a) solutions to environmental needs or 
problems, and (b) services and goals of each). 

Either resource dependence ("resource dependence model 11 ) or 
commitment to an external problem/opportunity ("system change 
model") is required for IOR to occur. In the former situation, 
the stimulus for IOR arises from within the organization; in the 
latter it comes from without (infusion of money from a resource 
granting agency, redistribution of resource allocation channels, 



1. Van de Ven, "On the Nature, Formation, and Maintenance of 
Relations Among Organizations," 1976. 

2. Van de Ven, Walker, and Liston, "Coordination Problems Within 
and Interorganizat ional Network," 1979. 
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or other external intervention). in some situations, there are 
both elements present. In any case, awareness and consensus (as 
defined above) must also be present. 

IORs, once established, generally have both structural and 
procedural dimensions. Structural dimensions refer to the 
administrative arrangements established to define the role 
relationships of the members in an IOR, and include the follow- 
ing: 

a. Formalization (the degree to which rules, policies, 
and procedures govern both the inter-agency 
agreement and contacts). 

b. Centralization (the locus of decision making; the 
degree of inclusive or concerted decision making by 
member agency rep re sen ta t ives ) . 

c. Complexity (number of differentiated elements — 
agencies 1 projects, tasks- -that must be contended 
with and integrated in order for the IOR to 
function; for dyadic relations, this reduces to 
"mult iplexi ty"--the number of linkages connecting 
the two agencies). 

Process dimensions refer to the flow of activities thai. 

characterize the IOR. Structural arrangements should lead to 

such activities, but sometimes they do not. Hence it is not the 

structural dimensions, but the activities or processes of an IOR 

that indicate whether or not the IOR is functioning. Process 

dimensions include the following: 

a. Resource flows (units of value transacted between 
agencies, e.g., money, facilities, materials, 
customer/client re ferrals , technical sta f f 
services). Resource flows have both intensity 
and di rec t ion . 

b. Information flows (communication, whether written or 
oral, formal or informal). Information flows have 
both intensity and direction. 
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The structural and process characteristics of an IOR, taken 
together, can provide an indication of the intensity of the 
relationship. 1 This study will concentrate on situational 
factors and intensity of IORs at the state level, and on the 
effect of state level linkages on local-level counterpart 
agencies. 

3 . Use of Improved Inf or mat ion Technology 

There will be a relatively small number of survey respon- 
dents (heads of approximately four state agencies in each of the 
states). However, use will be made of improved information 
technology, whenever feasible and appropriate, to facilitate the 
process of data collection. 

4 . Efforts to Identify Duplication 

A number of databases have been searched in an effort to 
locate studies of linkage involving vocational education agen- 
cies. Empirical studies based upon in terorganizat iona 1 theory 
were particularly desired. Accordingly, descriptor terms such as 
interorganiza tion, agency cooperation, models, and vocational 
education were used in various combinations to access the 
databases. Relevant entries since 1975, or earlier, were iden- 
t i f ied . 

From the ERIC database, 15-2 entries since 1975 involving 
vocational education and interagency cooperation were identified. 
However, the majority of these did not concern either research or 



1. Klonglan et al., " In t e rorgani za t iona 1 Measurement in the 
Social Servies Sector: Differences by Hierarchical Level," 1976. 
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empirical studies. A substantial number of the entries involved 
CRTA linkages. Excluding studies of CETA linkages, only two 
studies were found (reported in several entries) that gave in- 
sights into vocational education's i nterorgan izat iona 1 relation- 
ships specifically from the standpoint of in terorgan i za t iona 1 
theory/concepts. 

One is a recent study of linkages between institutions 
involved in adult occupational education, that concluded with the 
f ollowi ng observat ions : 

Much of the rhetoric calling for increased articu- 
lation among public educational institutions that 
provide adult occupational education is based on 
naive assumptions about organizational functioning. 
A significant increase in coordination and cooper-* 
ation among public institutions cannot be expected 
in the absence of tangible incentives .... institu- 
tions cooperate with one-another only on the basis 
of a quid pro quo. Each must stand to gain signi- 
ficant benefits from the relationship. in general, 
incentives for articulation are either lacking 
or not recognized by local educational insti- 
tutions . 1 

The study also drew conclusions concerning the role and 

functioning of state level adult education agencies relative 

to local service delivery. 

Articulation at the local level is unlikely to 
occur if state agencies responsible for adult 
occupational education fail to coordinate their own 
policymaking, programming and planning activities. 
In many states. .coordinating and joint planning 
activities of the relevant state agencies" are 
carried out perfunctorily and ineffectively.... 
State education departments .... cannot confine 'their 
activities to planning, monitoring or program and 
staff development if greater articulation among 
institutional providers of adult occupational 

1. Beder and Darkenwald, Occupational Education for Ad ults: 
An Analysis_qf Inst itutional Roles and R elationshi ps7~T"9 7 9 , 
p. 159. c — r 
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education is required. To effect change, state 
agencies must assume the less familiar roles of 
advocacy, brokerage and technical assistance. , . . 
Change in the status quo genera 1 ly requ i res s':ate 
agenc ies to assume a true leadersh ip role : to 
inform, persuade, advise and assist. 1 

An exploratory study by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education of local level linkages between vocational 
education and related service deliverers bears out the same 
conclusions regarding the importance of incentives. It therefore 
is important to determine the extent of concern and advocacy on 
the part of corresponding agencies at the state level. By means 
o f such a study, the extent of the problem can be determined , 
exemplary state level and state-local level relationships noted, 
and local level inter-agency relationships more effectively 
promoted . 

Using " interorgan izat ion" as the key term for access, the 
NTIS database yielded 97 entries dating back to 1966. The 
majority of these entries concerned social service and health 
care agencies. Only a few of the reported studies were concerned 
with educational agencies at all. None were focused on voca- 
tional education. 

Finally, the abstracts of dissertations since 1975 were 
searched for interorganizat ional themes. Of a total of 102 
titles identified, nine concerned educational institutions of 
various kinds. Two of these concerned community colleges. None 
were focused on other providers of vocational education. 



1. Boder and Darkenwald, p. 159-161. 
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The paucity of these findings is consistent with the 
observations of researchers in the field of interorganizat ional 
behavior. Cates 1 observed, for example, that 

Although the field of interorganizat ional analysis is 
producing a rapidly growing body of literature, tew 
studies have focused on arrangements among educational 
organizations. 

More recently, Rogers and Whetten 2 confirm that 

... we have limited our research generally to social 
service agencies or business. Little systematic 
research has been conducted on relations among govern- 
mental bodies, educational institutions . . . (etc. ) . 
Public agencies are oftentimes mandated to interact with 
one another; by focusing our research primarily on these 
organizations, we greatly restrict our ability to gener- 
alize to the other types of organizations. 

Finally, a number of descriptive studies of specific types 
of cooperation and linkage exist. Notable among these is a study 
of cooperation between secondary and post-secondary institutions 
involved in vocational/technical education, jointly sponsored by 
AACJC (American Association of Community and Junior Colleges) and 
AVA (American Vocational Assoc ia t ion ) . 3 

5 . Modification o f E xisting Data 

The study by Reder and Darkenwald 4 is perhaps the most 
carefully carried out and most relevant to this subject of any 
that was found. It focused on adult programs — one part of the 
larger configuration of activities referred to as vocational or 



1. Cates, "An Exploration of Interorganizat ion Arrangements in 
Education," 1979, p. 5. 

2. Royers and whetten, Inter organizat ional Coordination , 1982, 
p . 107. 

3. Rushne.ll, Education and Training; a Guide to Inberinsti- 
t utional Cooperation , 197 8. 

4. Beder and Darkenwald, 1979. 
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occupational education. It can he described as an ecological 
*".!., «1y of the local-level delivery of adult vocational education, 
iM'iOTnt-Ml wirh exploring and dsscribing the system as a whole. 
The proposed study is to concentrate upon state-level relation- 
ships between vocational education and related agencies, and 
t ho i r correlation with local-level interagency frunct ioning • 

* * ** ur ^ en on Smal l Business 

STall businesses are not involved as providers of data. 

7 • Con sequonces o f L ess Frequent Data Collect ion 

This; is not a request for recurrent data collection. A one- 
i im*» collection is proposed. 

H . Compliance with 5 C FR 1320.6 Guidelines 

There are no special circumstances that require the collec- 
t ion to be conducted in a manner inconsistent with 5 CFR 1320.6 
rju i do 1 i nes . 

( * ■ Consu 1 tfi t i o n with Persons Outside the Agency 

consultation with persons outside the National Center to 
obtain their views on interagency relationships involving 
voCfU ional education, and on the availability of data, etc., has 
inrlu : m! t. hi- following: 

D.iviH \. Whetten (217) 333-4 160 (1983) 

College of Business Administration, University of Illinois 

Virginia C. Clay (419) 522-3411 (1983) 

Mid-nhio Consortium for Industrial Training 

H.>riry Kall^rius (41 9) 747-4999 (1983) 

North (Ventral Technical College (Mansfield, Ohio) 

Robert H„ Hidden (614) 23S-7596 (1983) 

Cent ml Oh i o Vocational-Technical Resource Consortium 

10 
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Charles B. Dygert (614) 466-3430 (1983) 

Business and Industry Education, Ohio Department of Education 

1 0 . Conf ident ia 1 i ty 

The project staff is solely responsible for the following 
phases of the survey research component of this study: 

— Research design 

— Development of instrumentation 
Data collection 

— Report genera t ion 

The project will meet all needs for security in data collec- 
tion and analysis so that no damage will be incurred by the study 
respondents . 

The following data-handling procedures will be employed to 
protect respondents : 

I. All processing of the data will be accomplished at 
the National Center by project staff members; only 
aggregate data will be reported. 

2 . All completed quest ion na i res will be destroyed or 
secured at the National Center upon completion of 
the project . 

1 1 • Sensitive Questi ons 

The study is not concerned with the individual demographics 
of the respondents. Hence, there are no questions on matters 
coumonly considered private, such as sexual and religious 
attitudes. 

1 2 . Estimates of Costs 

The estimate of cost to collect and report the requested 
data is $60,000. This estimate includes the costs of letters of 
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explanation and introduction; conducting the telephone interviews 
(survey); and reducing, analyzing, and reporting the results. 

* ^ • Respondent Burden 

The est imate of respondent burden is based on a one-t ime 
data collection using a single form, as follows: 



number of respondents 200 

hours per response .50 

total hours per administration 100 

number of administrations 1 

total burden hours 100 



14 . Changes in Burden 
None . 

1 5 . Tabulation, Sta t is t ical Analysis, Publication, and Project 
Time Schedu le 

The plan of the study is to survey the heads of several 
agencies in each state to ascertain the strength of their 
interagency relationships. The agencies to be surveyed are the 
following : 

a) State agency responsible for vocational education 

b) State agency respons ible for commun i ty col leges 

c ) State agency responsible for economic deve lopment 

d) State agency responsible for voci.^ional rehabilitation 
The three dyads of interest to this study will be those between 
the vocational education agency and each of the remaining three 
agencies . 

12 
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The study will attempt to answer the following general 
quest ions : 

1) What are the relationships between the principal 
situational factors (interagency domain consensus 
and resource dependence) and the intensity of 
interagency cooperat ion? 

2) What is the connection between agency interdependence 
at the state level, and state actions to promote 
cooperation at the local (service delivery) level? 

These research questions are based upon the analytic model 
introduced above (Use of Information). Ouestions in the 
telephone interview protocol (see Appendix) relate to dimensions 
of the model as listed below. The first five questions concern 
inter-agency relations at the state level. Ouestions six, seven, 
and eight concern interagency relations at the local level. 
Ouestions nine and ten concern state-level initiatives to promote 
local- level cooperat ion . 

Ouestion 1 - agency doma in 

2 - doma in consensus 

3 - doma in d issensus 

4 - resource dependence 

5 - intensity of interagency relationship 

6 - extent of local-level i nteragency col la bo rat ion 

7 - strength of positive situational factors 

8 - strength of negative situational factors 

9 - state level actions to reduce negat ive 

situational factors at the local level 
10 - state level actions to create posit ive 

situational factors at the local level 

To understand the relationships of the two research 

questions, the perceptions of the agency heads, as elicited by 

the survey, will be organized into appropriate categories. The 
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definition of the categories is dependent upon the following 

sources of variation: 

o agreement on domain consensus 

o agreement on interde pendency 

o interagency cooperative activities 

o presence of loca 1 incent i ves 

o presence of local d is incent i ves 

o actions to reduce disincentives 

o actions to increase incentives 

Be fore the cat ego r ies are de fined, a descriptive summary of 
the sample will be provided for each of the sources of variation. 
This summary will bt in the form of frequency distribution and 
percentages for four groups of responses for each dyad. To 
illustrate, the groups for domain consensus are (1) agreement 
that there is low domain consensus, (2) agreement that there is 
moderate domain consensus, (3) agreement on high domain con- 
sensus, and (4) lack of agreement on domain consensus. This 
breakdown reflects the fact that the members of each dyad may 
not perceive the situation in the same way, and that such a lack 
of agreement may well result in variation in activity. This 
process will be repeated for interdependency , for the presence of 
local incentives and disincentives, and for the local actions 
taken, A scale will be developed to summarise the responses to 
the general question on interagency activities (question 5). It 
will reflect the increasing intensity of the listed activities. 

The nature of the sample restricts its size to two hundred 
cases (four agency heads in f i f ty states). Therefore the 
analys is wi 11 be restricted to procedures that are appropriate 
for frequencies of the size that are possible within such a 
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sample. In addition to the frequency tabulations previously 
previously discussed, several cross tabulations will be pre- 
sented. The general form will be as follows: 



Domain Consensus/Disagreement 



Domain 
Consensus 
is low 



Domain 
Consensus 
is moderate 



Domain 
Consensus 



is high 



Lack 
of 

Agreement 



High 



Interagency 
Activit y 



Medium 



Low 



In addition to the doma i n/i nteragency activity cross- 



tabula' ons, others to be considered will be domain/dependency, 
domain/incentives, domain/local actions, and similar sets for 
dependency and interagency activity. A further type of analysis, 
descriptive in nature, will be computation of correlation 
coefficients between the scores of the vocational education 
member of the dyad on both the domain and dependency variables, 
and the interagency activity scores. Parallel analysis on these 
same pairs will be computed for the other three types of 
agencies. Differences in correlations, if any, wiil illuminate 
in an alternate way the presence of marked differences in 
perceptions among the agencies. 

The significance of variations in frequency will be tested 
by methods utilizing the chi square distribution. Should logical 
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groupings of categories, with adequate frequencies in each cell, 
emerge from the data, a log-linear analysis of multiway tables 
will be considered. This procedure permits the assessment of the 
utility of the categorizing variables in accounting for the 
observed frequencies, and also provides an assessment of the 
significance of specific interactions. It requires, however, 
cell frequencies greater than zero in most cells. This condition 
may not be met by a limited sample size with many explanatory 
var iables . 

The t ime schedu le for the project is as f ol lows : 



Rven t 



Date 



Submission to FEDAC 



11/7/83 



Begin data collection 



5/1/84 



Fnd data collection 



6/22/84 



Data analysis completed 



8/31/84 



Report camera-ready 



10/31/84 
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COLLECTION OF INFORMATION EMPLOY I NC5 
STATISTICAL METHODS 



.1 . Respondent Un i verse 

The desired respondents are persons who can best represent 
the policy of one (or more) of the following state level 
agencies : 

1) vocational education 

2 ) commun i ty col leges 

3 ) economic deve lopment 

4) vocational rehabilitation 
In most cases, the respondent is expected to be the agency head. 
Information is needed from all states and the entire population 
of potential respondents. Therefore a sampling plan is not 
involved. Hence, there are approximately 200 potential respon- 
dents. A response rate of approximately 95% is anticipated. 

2 . Procedu r e for the Collection of Information 

Data will be collected by means of telephone interviews with 
each of the approximately 200 potential respondents. The 
procedure for data collection will consist of the following 
steps : 

1. A letter will be sent to all potential respondents 
to briefly explain the purpose of the survey, and to 
inform respondents that a phone call to arrange - 4 n 
appointment will follow shortly. 

2. A phone call will be made to arrange a mutually 
agreeable time for the telephone interview. 

1. The telephone interview will be carried out at the 
appointed time. 

4. Follow-up arrangements will be made, as necessary, 
for appointments that could not be met. 

17 
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3 • Methods to Maximize Response Rates 

The procedure described above should provide a very high 
response rate (approximately 95%) because all arrangements for 
data collection will be made individually, 

4 . Tests of Procedures 

The opinions of less than ten persons will be sought con- 
cerning the understandabi 1 ity and ease of response to the 
interview protocol items. 

5 • Statistical Personnel/Consultants 

Paul Campbell and John Gardner (1-800-848-4815), staff 
members of the National Center's Evaluation and Policy Division 
have and will be consulted on the statistical aspects of the 
design. Data will be collected and analyzed by other members of 
the Evaluation and Policy Division, 
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APPBNDIX 
SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

The two instruments included here are interview protocols 
that are identical with regard to questions asked. They differ 
only with regard to structure. Thus, vocational education 
agencies are asked to respond with respect to each of three other 
agencies, whereas the three other agencies will each respond only 
with respect to the vocational education agency* 

Protocol A is the instrument to be used to interview heads 
oE non-vocational-education agencies concerning interagency 
relations with the vocational education agency. Protocol B will 
be used to interview vocational education agency heads concerning 
interagency relations with each of the other agencies. 
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PROTOCOL '* A " 
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Instructions to interviewer : These questions are asked 
to determine the importance of state level relationships 
between vocational education and selected other 
agencies, in carrying out their respective roles and 
functions. The selected other agencies are those having 
state-level oversight of one of the following: 

( a ) ccmmun i t y col 1 ege s 

(b) economic development 

( c) vocational rehab i li tat ion 

Because of differences in state organizations and 
agency titles, the state vocational education agency 
will be referred to in this questionnaire as the SDVE. 

The questions in this protocol are to be addressed 
to the head of each of the agencies (a to c) listed 
above, or someone designated by the agency head as being 
equally able to represent agency policy. 



Information on respondent: 



Name 



Pos i t ion 



Agency represented 



State 



Phone number 



I n terv i ewe r 



Date of interview 
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What are your agency's principal roles and functions as 
prescribed by law, executive order, etc.? 

[ 1 train ing [ ] placement 

[ 1 personal assessment [ ] counse 1 i ng 

r ] , 

[ 1 



Who are your principal clients among individuals and 
agencies? Please specify eligibility requirements and 
services provided for each of the following categories 
of clients. 

Ind i viduals : Services/el ig ibi 1 ity 
[ ] youth (under 18) _ _ _ 



[ ] young adults (18-25) 



[ ] adults 



Agencies/institutions : 
[ 1 employers 



[ ] CBOs 



[ ] schools 



[ i (other) 



Do you have printed materials (e.g., brochures) that you can 
send us to supplement this information on agency functions, 
clients, and services? 

[ ] Yes [ 1 No 
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The following questions concern interagency relations at 
t ho s ta t o love \ . 



In the previous question, you have identified your agency's 
area of operations in terms of functions, clients and 
services. Now , consider also the SDVE's area of operations, 
as you understand them. To what extent is there agreement 
between your two agencies concerning your respective areas of 
opera t ion? 

Kxto.it of agreement: 

1 - rone/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - cons iderable 

5 - very great 

Are there some areas of disagreement concerning your 
respective areas of operation? 



Briefly describe them 



To what extent does disagreement over this issue characterize 
your relationship with SDVE? 

Kxtent of disagreement: 

1 - none/not at al 1 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 
r > - ver/ grea t 



Yes 



[ ] No (go to question 4) 
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In wh ich of the follow i ng ways does the SDVE support you? 
(Type of support) (Rank) 



[ ] funds [ ] 

[ ] person ne 1 /services [ ] 

1 1 facilities/equipment [ ] 

[ ] inf ormat ion [ ] 

[ 1 [ ] 

[ ] We rece i ve no support from the SDVE 
(go to question 5) 



Please rank order the kinds of support that you receive, 
according to their importance to you. 

How dependent upon the SDVE are you, at present, in carrying 
out your agency's operations? 

Dependency 



1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - cons iderable 

5 - very great 



The following questions refer to various aspects of your 
agency's relations with the SDVR. 

a . Are you acquai nted wi th the head of the SDVE? 

f 1 Yes [ ] No 

b. Have you met with the head of the SDVE at any time 
during the past year to discuss the activities of your 
respect ive agencies? 

[ 1 Yes [ ] No (go to question 5c) 




How often do you meet formally (regular committee 
meet ings , e tc • ) ? 

\ ] never 

[ 1 weekly 

[ 1 monthly 

f 1 ____ 

How often do you meet informally? 

[ ] never 

[ 1 weekly 

[ ] monthly 

[ 1 



Are you on SOVE's mailing list to receive newsletters, 
annual reports, or other information releases? 

f 1 Yes [ ] No (g 0 to question 5d) 

How often do you receive such material? 

[ 1 daily 

[ 1 weekly 

[ 1 monthly 

[ 1 

Has the SDVE shared, loaned, or provided resources such 
as meeting rooms, pesonnel, equipment, or funds at any 
time during the last three years? 

[ 1 Yes [ 1 No 

(go to question 5e) 
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How often have you rece i ved the use of the Pol low ing 
resources? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Never Infrequently Frequently Continuously 

funds* 
personne 1 
f ac i 1 i ties 
equ ipment 
other: 



*If funds are received "frequently" or "continuously," 
what is the average annual value? 



If personnel services are received "frequently" or 
"cont inuous ly , " what are the ir pos it ions and the equ iva lent 
months per year of their service? 

Position (1) _^ months/years 

(2) 

e. Does anyone from the SDVE serve on any of your agency's 
boards , councils, or committees? 

[ 1 Yes [ ] No (go to question 5f) 

Which of the following describe the type of SDVE 
membership and participation? (Check all that apply) 

[ ] advisory 

[ 1 po 1 icy/govern i ng 

[ 1 eva luat i ve 

r 1 

f. Within the last three years, has your agency worked 
jointly in planning and implementing any specific 
programs or activities with SDVE? 

[ 1 Yes [ 1 No ( go to quest ion 5g ) 
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What was the nature of this joint activity? 

[ ] planning [ ] implementing 

( ] monitoring [ ] assessing 

( J [ 1 



Does your agency have any written agreements with the 
SDVE? 



[ ] 



Yes 



[ 1 No 

(go to question 6 ) 



What areas of activity do they concern? (Check all that 
apply) 

[ ] personnel commitments 
[ ] client referrals 

[ ] procedures for working together 
[ ] 



Would you be willing to send copies/samples of these 
documents to us? 



[ ] 



Yes 



[ ] No 



The previous questions have dealt with relationships between 
state-level agencies. The following questions concern the 
state agency's perceptions of relations between its local- 
level agencies and local-level vocational education. 



How would you characterize the extent of collaboration , 
state-wide, between local-level operations of your agency and 
those of vocational education? 

Extent of collaboration: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable) 

5 - very great 

(If response is less than 3 go to question 7) 
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What is/are the typical kinds of interagency collaboration at 
the local level? 

[ 1 inf or ma t ion sharing 

[ ] resource sharing 

f ] client referral 

[ 1 joint program planning 

f ] joint program operation 



To what extent, at present, is there incen t i ve for 
1 oca 1-1 eve 1 interagency col la bora t ion? 

Extent of incentive: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(Tf response is less than 3, go to question 3) 

Which of the following incentives are typical of local-level 
interagency col la bora t ion? 

f 1 leg is la t i ve manda te 

f ] state policy 

[ ] community pressure 

[ 1 access to additional resources 
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To what extent, at present, is there disince ntive for 
loco 1 -love I interagency collaboration? 

Extent of disincentive: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(If response is "none/not at all," go to question 9) 

Which of the following disincentives to collaborate are 
typically present at the local level? 

f 1 competition for resources/support/turf 

f ] conflicting philo sop hies 

[ 1 conflicting persona 1 it ies/att itudes 

[ 1 conflicting agency pol icy/procedures 

[ ] perce ived negative benefit - cost 

[ ] 



Have you taken action at the state level during the past 
three years to reduce local-level disincent i ves ? 

f 1 Yes [ ] No (go to question 10) 

What actions have been taken to reduce disincentives? 

[ 1 revised state agency procedures that were 
in conflict 

f 1 formulated policy to reduce overlapping roles 
a nd functions . 

[ ] 



10. Have you taken action at the state level during the past 
three years to provide local-level incentives ? 

[ 1 Yes [ ] No 

(continue) (concludes the 

i nterview ) 
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What actions have been taken to prov ide incent i ves? 

[ ] supported legislation requiring inter-agency 
col laborat ion 

[ ] provided funding incentives 

[ ] sponsored workshops to promote commun icat ion , 
explain benefits of collaboration to local 
interagency personne 1 

[ ] issued joint policy statement in support of greater 
local collaboration 

[ ] 
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Instructions to interviewer : Thesa questions are asked 
to determine the importance of state level relationships 
between vocational education and selected other 
agencies, in carrying out their respective roles and 
functions. The selected other agencies are those having 
state-level oversight of one of the following: 

( a ) commun i ty colleges 

( b) economic development 

( c) vocational rehab i 1 i ta t ion 

Because of differences in state organizations and 
agency titles, the state vocational education agency 
will be referred to in this questionnaire as the SDVE. 

The questions in this protocol are to be addressed 
to the head of the SuVE, or someone designated by the 
agency head as being equally able to represent SDVE 
poli cy . 



Information on respondent: 
Name 

Pos i t ion 

Age ncy repr esen ted 



State 



Phone number 



Interv i ewe r 



Date of interview 
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What are your agency's principal roles and functions as 
prescr ibed by law, execut ive order , etc • ? 



[ ] training 



[ ] placement 



[ ] persona 1 assessment 



[ ] counseling 



[ 1 



Who are your principal clients among individuals and 
agencies? Please specify eligibility requirements and 
serv ices provided for each of the following categories 
of cl ien ts . 



[ ] youth ( under 18 ) 



[ 1 young adults (18-25) 



[ ] adults 



Agencies/institut ions ; 
[ 1 employers _ 



[ 1 CROs 



[ ] schools 



r 1 (other) 



Do you have printed materials (e.g., brochures) that you can 
send us to supplement this inf ormat ion on agency f unct ions , 
clients, and services? 



Individuals : 



Serv ices /e l igibili ty 



Yes 



[ ] No 
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The remainder of this interview consists of a 
single set of questions which is repeated for each 
interagency pair, The SDVE representative will be asked 
the same set of questions with respect to the SDVE 
interagency relationship with each of the following 
agencies, in the order p.hown: 

( 1 ) state- level communi ty col lege agency 

(2) state-level vocational rehabilitation agency 

(3) state-level economic development agency 



39 
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The following questions concern interagency relations at 
the state level. 



2 . In the prev ious que s t ion , you have id en ti E ied your agency * s 
area of opera t ions in te rms of functions, clients and 
services. Now, consider also the community college agency's 
area of operations, as you understand them. To whaL extent 
is t here agreemep t between your two agencies concerning your 
respect ive areas of opera t ion? 



Extent of agreement: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very grea t 



3. Are there some areas of disagreement concerning your 
respect ive areas of operation? 



Briefly describe them 



To what extent does disagreement over this issue characterize 
your relationship with the community college agency 

Extent of dis ay re erne n t : 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - cons ider able 

5 - very great 



Yes 



[ ] No (go to question 4) 
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In which of the following ways does the community college 
agency support you? 



funds 

personnel/services 
f aci 1 i t ies/equ ipmenfc 
inf ormat ion 



We receive no support from the community college 
agency (go to question 5) 



Please rank order the kinds of support that you receive, 
accord i ng to the ir importance to you . 

How dependent upon the community college agency are you, at 
present, in carrying out your agency's operations? 

Dependency 

1 - none/ not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - cons iderable 

5 - very great 

The following questions refer to various aspects of your 
agency's relations with the community college agency. 

a. Are you acquainted with the head of the community college 
agency? 



b. Have you met with the head of the community college 

agency at any time during the past year to discuss the 
activities of your respective agencies? 



Type of support) 



(Rank) 



Yes 



[ ] No 



Yes 



[ ] No (go to question 5c) 
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How often do you meet forma 1 ly (regular committee 
meetings , etc. )? 

[ 1 never 

[ ] weekly 

[ ] monthly 

[ ] 

How ofter: do you meet informally? 

[ ] never 

[] weekly 

[ ] monthly 

[ 1 

c. Are you on the community college agency's mailing list to 
receive newsletters, annual reports, or other information 
re leases? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No (go to quest ion 5d ) 

How often do you receive such material? 
f 1 daily 
[ 1 weekly 
[ ] monthly 

[ 1 

d . Has the commun i ty col lege agency shared , loaned, or 
provided resources such as meeting rooms, pesonnel, 
equipment, or funds at any time during the last three 
years? 

f 1 Yes [ ] No 

(go to question 5e ) 
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How often have you received the use of the following 
resources? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Never Infrequently Frequently Continuously 

funds* 
personnel** 
f ac i 1 i t ies 

j ipment 
other : 



*If funds are received "frequently" or "cont inuously , " 

what is the average annual value? 

If personnel services are received "f requently"" or" 
"continuously ," what are their positions aad the equivalent 
months per years of their service? 

Position (1) months/years 



(2) 



e. Does anyone from the community college agency serve on 
any of your agency's boards, councils, or committees? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No (go t.j question 5f) 

Which of the following describe the type of the community 
college agency membership and participation? (Check all 
that apply) 

f ] advisory 

[ ] pol icy/governing 

[ ] evaluative 



[ 1 



f. Within the last three years, has your agency worked 
jointly in planning and implement ing any spec i f ic 
programs oc activities with the community college agency? 

f 1 Yes [ 1 No ( go to quest ion 5g ) 
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What was the nature of this joint activity? 

[ ] piann ing [ ] implementing 

[ ] mo ni to ring [ ] assessing 

[1 [ ] 



Does your agency have any written agreements with the 
the commun i ty col 1 eg e agency? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No 

(go to question 6) 

What areas of activity do they concern? (Check all that 
apply) 

[ ] personnel commi tments 
[ ] client referrals 

[ ] procedures for worki ng togethe r 

[ 1 

Would you be willing to send copies/samples of these 
documents to us? 

[ 1 Yes [ 1 No 



The previous questions have dealt with relationships between 
state- level agencies. The fol lowi ng questions concern the 
state agency's perceptions of relations between its local- 
level agencies and 1 oca 1-1 eve 1 vocational education. 



How would you characterize the extent of col labora t ion , 
state-wide, between local-level vocational education and the 
local level operations of che community college agency? 

Extent of collaboration : 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight. 

3 - moderate 

4 - c dds i .erah 1 e 

5 - very great 

( If response is less than 3 go to quest ion 7 ) 
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What is/are the typical kinds of interagency collaboration at 
the local level? 

i nf orma t ion sharing 

resource sharing 

client referral 

joint program planning 

joint program operation 



To what extent, at present, is there incentive for 
local- level interagency collaboration? 

Extent of incentive: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(Tf response is less than 3, go to question 8) 

Which of the following incentives are typical of local-level 
interagency collaboration? 



[ 



leg is lat i ve mandate 

state pol icy 

commun ity pressure 

access to addi t ional resources 
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To what extent, at present, is there disincentive for 
local -level interagency col la bora t ion? 

Fx tent of disincentive: 

1 - none /not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(IE response is "none/not at all," go to question 9) 

Which of the following disincentives to collaborate are 
typically present at the local level? 

[ ] compe t it ion for resources/support/ turf 

f ] conflicting philosophies 

f 1 conf 1 ict ing persona 1 i t ies/a tt i tudes 

[ 1 conflicting agency pol icy/procedures 

f 1 perceived negative benefit - cost 

[1 . _„ 



Have you taken action at the state level during the past 
three years to reduce local-leve 1 dis incent ives ? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No (go to question 10) 

What act ions have been taken to reduce d is incent ives? 

f ] revised state agency procedures that were 
in conflict 

f 1 formulated policy to reduce overlapping roles 
.and funct ions . 

[ 1 

t Have you taken action at the state level during the past 
three years to p rov ide local-level incent ives? 

[ 1 Yer, [ ] No 

(continue) ( concludes the 

interview concerning 
this agency) 
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What actions have been taken to provide incentives? 

f 1 supported legislation requiring inter-agency 
collaboration 

[ ] provided funding incentives 

[ ] sponsored workshops to promote communication, 
explain benefits of collaboration to local 
interagency personnel 

[ ] issued joint policy statement in support of greater 
local collaboration 

[ 1 



This concludes the interview concerning the community 
college agency. Continue until the interviews con- 
cerning all three related agencies have been completed. 
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The following questions concern interagency relations at 
the state level . 



2. In the previous question, you have identified your agency's 
area of opera t ions in terms of functions, clients and 
services. Now , cons id er also the voca t ional rehabilitation 
agency f s area of operations, as you understand them. To 
wha t extent is there agreement be tween your two agencies 
concerning your respective areas of operation? 

Ext en t of aoreemen t : 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - verv great 

3. Are there some areas of disagreement concerning your 
ros; twe areas of operation? 

I I Ye.^ [ | No (go to Question 4) 

! »?fly f".. scribe their 



IV vhrt.; .cent does disagreeme nt over this issue characterize 

yc yc itionship with the vo^?tional rehabilitation agency? 

.cent of disagreement: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - cons ider abl e 

5 - very great 



in 
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In which ^ f Lhe following ways does the vocational 
rehabil .Lf • ion agency support you? 

(Tvp- of support) (Rank) 

f funds [ ] 

[ i personnel/services [ ] 

f ] f acil i t ies/equ ipment [ ] 

f 1 information » [ ] 

f I [ 1 

f 1 We receive no support from the vocational 
rehabilitation agency (go to question 5) 

Please rank order the kinds of support that you receive, 
according to Lheir importance to you. 

Flow d op p , tit U pon the vocational rehabilitation agency are 
you, at ; r^ssnt, in carrying out your agency's operations? 

Dependency 

1 - none/not at all 
"2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

The following questions refer to various aspects of your 
agency's relations with the vocational rehabilitation agency. 

a. Are you acquainted with the head of the vocational 
rehabilitat. ion agency? 

[ ] Yes [ 1 No 

b. Have you met with the head of the vocational 
rehabilitation agency at any time during the past year 
to discuss the activities of your respective agencies? 

f 1 Yes [ ] No (go to question 5c) 
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How often do you meet formally (regular committee 
meet ings , etc . ) ? 



[ ] never 

[ 1 weekly 

[ ] monthly 

r 1 



How often do you meet informally? 
[ ] never 
[ ] weekly 
[ 1 monthly 
[ 1 



Are you on the vocational rehabilitation agency's 
mailing list to receive newsletters, annual reports, or 
other inf or mat ion re leases? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No (go to question 5d ) 

How often do you receive such material? 

[ ] daily 

[ ] weekly 

[ ] monthly 

[ ] 

Has the vocat ional rehabilitation agency shared , loaned , 
or provided resources such as meeting rooms, pesonnel, 
equ ipment , or funds at any time during the last three 
years? 

[ ] Yes [ 1 No 

(go to question 5e ) 
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How often have you received the use of the following 
resources? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Never Infrequently Frequently Continuously 

funds* 
personnel** 
f aci 1 i t ies 
equ ipme n t 
other: 



*If funds are received "frequently" or "continuously 
what is the average annual value? 

If per sonne 1 services are received "f reque n tTy~" ~or 
"continuously," what are their positions and the equivalent 
months per years of their service? 



Position (1) _ months/years 



(2) 



e. Does anyone from the vocational rehabilitation agency 
serve on any of your agency's boards, councils, or 
committees? 



[ 1 Yes [ ] Mo (go to question 5f) 

Which of the following describe the type of the 
vocational rehabilitation agency membership and 
participation? (Check all that apply) 

f 1 advisory 

f 1 po 1 icy/gove rn i ng 

f 1 eva luat i ve 



f ] 



f. Within the last three years, has your agency worked 
jointly in planning and implementing any specific 
programs or activities with the vocational rehabilitation 
agency? 



t 1 Yes [ 1 No (go to question 5g ) 
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What was the nature of this joint activity? 

[ ] planning [ ] implementing 

[ 1 monitoring [ 1 assessing 

[ 1 [ 1 

Does your agency have any written agreements with the 
voca tional rehabilitation agency? 



[ 1 



Yes 



[ ] No 

(go to question 6) 



Wha t a reas of act iv i ty do they concern? (Check all tha t 
apply) 

[ ] personnel commitments 

[ ) client referrals 

[ ] procedures for wo r ki ng togethe r 

[ 1 

Would you be willing to send copies/samples of these 
documents to us? 



[ ] 



Yes 



[ 1 



No 



The previous quest ions have dealt wi th re la t ionships be twee n 
state-level agencies. The following questions concern the 
state agency's perceptions of relations between its local- 
level agencies and local-level vocational education. 



6. How would you characterize the extent of col labora t ion / 

state-wide, between loca 1-level vocational education and the 
local-level operations of the vocational rehabilitation 
agency ? 

Extent of collaboration: 

1 - none/ not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(If response is less than 3 go to question 7) 
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What is/are the typical kinds of interagency collaboration at 
the local level? 

[ ] inf ormat ion sharing 

[ ] resource shar i ng 

[ ] client referral 

[ 1 joint program planning 

[ ] joint program operation 

To what extent,., at present, is there incentive for 
loca 1-1 eve 1 interagency col la bora t ion? 

Extent of incentive: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - si igh t 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(If response is less than 3, go to question R) 

Which of the following incentives are typical of local-level 
interagency co 1 labor at ion? 

[ ] legislative mandate 

[ 1 state policy 

[ ] commun i ty pressure 

[ ] access to additional resources 
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To what extent, at present, is there dis incentive for 
loca 1-leve 1 iii teraye ncy collaborat ion? 

Extent of disincentive: 

1 - none/ not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(If response is " none/not at all," go to question 9) 

Which of the following disincentives to collaborate are 
typically present at the local level? 

[ 1 competition for resources/support/turf 

[ ] conflicting philo Sophies 

[ ] conflicting personalities/attitudes 

[ ] conflicting agency pol i cy /procedures 

[ 1 perceived negative benefit - cost 



Have you taken action at the state level during the past 
three years to reduce local- level disincentives ? 



What actions h^ve been taken to reduce disincentives? 

f ] revised state agency procedures that were 
in conflict: 

[ ] Eormu la tevl poi icy to reduce overlapping roles 



Have you taken action at the state level during the past 
tnree years to provide locc^l-level incentives ? 



[ ] 



Yes 



[ ] No (go to question 10) 



and functions. 



Yes 

( cont inue ) 



No 

(concludes the 
interv iew concern i ng 
this agency) 
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Wha t actions have been taken to provide incentives? 

[ 1 suppo rted legi si a t ion requ i r ing in te r-agency 
collaboration 

[ ] prov ided f undi ng i ncen t i ve s 

[ ] sponsored workshops to promote comir;unication f 
explain benefits of collaboration to local 
interagency personnel 

[ ] issued joint policy statement in support of greater 
local col la bora t ion 



This concludes the interview concerning the vocational 
rehabilitation agency. Continue until the interviews 
concerning all three related agencies have been 
completed . 
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The Pol Lowing questions concern interagency relations at 
the state level. 



2. In the previous question, you have identified your agency's 
area of operations in terms of functions, clients and 
services. Now , consider also the economic development 
agency ' s area of opera t ions , as you understand them. To 
what extent is there agreement between your two agencies 
concerning your respective areas of operation? 

Ex ten t of agreement : 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - si igh t 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - ^ery great 

3. Are there some areas of disagreement concerning your 
respective areas of operation? 



Br iof ly desc ribe them 



To what extent does disagreement over this issue characterize 
your relationship with the economic development agency? 

Ex ten t of disagreemen t : 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - si igh t 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 



Yes 



[ ] No (go to question 4) 
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In which of the following ways does the economic development 
agency support you? 



Type of support) 
funds 

personnel/services 
f ac i 1 i t ies/equ ipment 
inform: t i on 



( Rank ) 



We receive no support from the economic development 
agency (go to quest ion 5 ) 

Please rank order the kinds of support that you receive, 
according to their importance to you. 

How dep endent upon the economic development agency are you, 
at present, in carrying out your agency's operations? 

Dependency 

1 - none/not a. all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

The following questions refer to various aspects of your 
agency's relations with the economic development agency. 

a. Are you acquainted with the head of the economic 
deve lopment agency? 



[ 1 



Yes 



[ 1 No 



Ha /e you met with the head of the economic development 
agpncy at any time during the past year to discuss the 
activities of your respective agencies? 



[ 1 



Yes 



[ 1 No (go to question 5c) 
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How often do you meet forma lly ( regular commi ttee 
meetings, etc. )? 

[ 1 never 

[ 1 weekly 

[ ] monthly 

[ 1 

How often do you meet informally? 

f ] never 

[ 1 weekly 

[ ] monthly 

[ 1 

c. Are you on the economic development agency's mailing 
list to receive newsletters, annual reports, or other 
i nf ormat ion re leases? 

[ 1 Yes [ ] No (go to question 5d ) 

How often do you receive such material? 

[ ] daily 

[ 1 weekly 

[ ] monthly 

f 1 

d. Has the economic development agency shared, loaned, or 
provided resources such as meeting rooms, pesonnel, 
equipment, or funds at any time during the last three 
years? 

[ ] Yes [ 1 No 

(go to qu« tion 5e ) 
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How often havo you received the use of the following 
resources? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Never Infrequently Frequently Continuously 

funds* 
personne 1** 
f aci 1 i t ies 
equipment 
other: 



If funds are received "frequently" or "continuously r " 
what is the average annual value? 

If personnel services are received" 11 f requ'^iTtTy^^^or 
"continuously , " what are their positions and the equivalent 
months per years of their service? 

Position (1) ^ months/years 



(2) 



e. Ooes anyone from the economic development agency serve on 
any of your agency's boards, councils, or committees? 

I 5 Yes [ ] Mo (go to question 5f) 

Which of the following describe the type of the economic 
development agency membership and participation? (Check 
all than apply) 

t 1 advisory 

[ 1 pol icy/governing 

[ ] evalua t ive 

f 1 



f. Within the last three years, has your agency worked 
jointly in planning and implementing any specific 
programs or activities with the economic development 
agency? 

t 1 Yes [ 1 No (go to question 5g) 
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What was the nature of this joint activity? 

[ ] p] annincj [ 1 implementing 

; ] moni torincj [ 1 assessing 

I [ ] 



Does your agency have any written agreements with the 
economic d evelopmen t agency? 

[ 1 Yes [ ] No 

(go to question 6) 

What creas of activity do they concern? (Check all that 
apply) 

[ 1 personnel commitments 
[ ] client referrals 

[ ] procedures for working together 



Would you be willing to send copies/samples of these 
d ocume nts to us? 

f 1 Yes [ ] No 



The previous questions have dealt with relationships between 
state-level agencies. The following questions concern the 
state agency's perceptions of relations between its local- 
level agencies and local-level vocational education. 



6. How would you characterize the extent of collaboration , 

state-wide, between local- level vocational education and the 
local-level operations of the economic development agency? 

Extent of collaboration: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - si igh t 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(It response is less than 3 go to question 7) 



What is/are the typical kinds of interagency collaboration at 
the local level? 



inf or mat ion sharing 
resource -u. ring 
client refe * 1 
joint program Manning 
joint program op»;.\... ->n 



To what -»nt, at presen :, * j: v.V' in cent i ve for 
local-lev nterayency c; 3? 3b-- iraru-n? 

Extent ':ent i ve : 

1 - nor'..: ''not at all 

2 - siigh\ 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

( If response ir. less than 2 , go to question 8 ) 

Whic:-» of the following incentives are typical of local-level 
interayancy col la bo rat ion? 

\ } legislative nu ->date 

[ ] state policy 

[ ] community pressure 

[ ] access to additional rf-ources 




To what extent, at present, is there disincentive for 
local -1 evel interagency collaboration? 

Extent of disincentive: 

1 - none/not at all 

2 - slight 

3 - moderate 

4 - considerable 

5 - very great 

(If response is "none/not nt all," go to question 9) 

Which of the following disincentives to collaborate are 
typically present at the local level? 

[ ] JompetitLon for resources/support/tur E 

f ] conflicting philosophies 

[ ] conflicting personalities/attitudes 

[ 1 conf icting agency policy/proc^^ures 

!" 1 perc^.ved negative benefit - cost 

I 1 



Have you aken action at the state level during the past 
three yet' s to reduc e local- level disincentives ? 

[ 1 Yes [ 1 No (go to question 10) 

What ,cc:W ns have been taken t reduce disincentives? 

[ 1 rev ised state agency proc odures that were 
i n con f 1 let 

[ 1 formulated policy ; * reduce overlapping roles 
m • d function-*: . 

[ ] 



1 0. Have you taken action a^ the state level duri ng the past 
t h re e ye a r s to ^ _'ov ide local-level incentives ? 

f 1 Yes [ 1 No 

(continue) (concludes the 

interview concern ing 
th is agency ) 
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What actions have been taken to provide incentives? 



[ ] supported legislation requiring inter-agency 
collaboration 

[ ] provided funding incentives 

[ ] sponsored workshops to promote communication, 
explain benefits of collaboration to local 
interagency personnel 

[ 1 issued joint policy statement in support of greater 
local co 11a bo rat ion 

[ 1 
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